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Its not Shultz 
who should go 


CONSIDER the crumpled George Shultz. 
He ia the Secretary of Slate—at least, he was 
on Tuesday. The vicar of American foreign 

oliey. But no-one really told him (or 
Bis Weinberger, or even Lhe Joint 
Chiefs of StafD about Iran. The glum word 
Mr Shultz uses in public is “fragmentary 
آ2ا این‎ Does he approve of what has 
happened? No. Would he go on fishing with 
arms in troubled Gulf waters? No. Can he 
(lethal question) speak for the Reagan 
administratiot.? “No.” 

The spectacle of a traduced and miserable 
Secretary of State is, of course, nothing new. 
Remember how NSC overlord Henry 
Kissinger diaposed of Mr William Rogers, 
neglecting to cut him in on the grand 
rapprochment with China? Remember the 
resigning Cyrus Vance; or even the fulmi- 
nating Alexander Haig? The tension be- 
tween State and the National Security 
Council iş systemic (and endemic). Ameri- 
can foreign policy ia not made by binding 
Cabinet decision. It emerges from deliber- 
ately designed warfara between feudal 

na, The war of the President's ear. 

But even by the rules of that war, the 

affair of the Iranian overtures ia pretty 
jolting. George Shultz wasn't merely kept in 
the dark. He was whecled around the world 
to bernte Ëuropean slates for softnezs on 
terrorism; and, plaintivoly, Lo tell the Arab 
Lengua that America was not (repeal not) 
helping Iran againat a: His President 
didn't just lat him down; he condoned the 
destruction of much of Mr Shultz’s credibil- 
ity. So now the Secretary is very unhappy, 
He may, or may not, resign. But the wonder 
of the American way is why anyone should 
point a resigning finger at Mr Shultz. It was 
the NSC who organised the bungled open- 
ing to Tehran. It is Admiral Poindexter who 
admits a “miscnleulation". If anyone should 
fall from grace and public life in this criale, 
it ahould ba the migcalculating Admiral. 
"That, on one level, would be simple justice. 
But in the long and futile history of conflict 
between , the State ' Department and tlıe 
National Security Council, jt would algo be 
highly salutory, for once, to ace the shadowy 
man at the NŠC carıying the can. 1 
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dealing scandals 


By Mark Milner and Alex Brummer In Washington 


BRITISH Opposltion MPs this week domanded tough measures to 
combat financial fraud in the City as revelations about insider clenling 
hit London share prices and brought takeover activity on Wall Sireot 
to a virtual halt In Washington the Securities and Exchange 
Commisalon moved swiftly to widen its investigations Into the affairs 
of Mr Ivan Boesky to include nt least 10 investment housos, law firms, 


and investors. 


And in London, the corporate affairs minister, Mr NMfichnel Howard, 
forecast an increase In criminal prosecutions for Insider dealings as he 
responded fo emergency questions raised after tho resignation of Mr 
Ceoffrey Collier as a director of Morgan Grenfell Securities, part of the 
merchant banking group. Inspevetors from the Department of Trnde 
and Industry are Investigating allegatlona of Insider dealing by Nr 
Collier, who resigned last weck after admitting to breaching the firm's 
rules on personal share dealing (James Lewis, page d1. ٍ 

Mr Boesky', the Wall Sircet wheeler-dealer, was caught by the SEC, 
which has the kind of wide statutory powers, which the Labour Party 
believes should control the city. At the weekend Mr Bocsky was fined 
$8100 milillion, banned from share doaling for life, and may now fuce a 
prison sentence for hia part in insider trading scandals. He had J00 
phone buttons on hia desk and a huge network of contacts, He is still 
worth an estimated $200 mlllion,. He has played a koy role in corporalc 
raiding and mege-morgers for more than 10 years and his trading 
companies have assets of over $2 billlon, (Profile, pê, Comment, p10. 


The pressures on the President 


Lhe affair. Speculaun persisted that the 
Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz, would 
resign. In a television interview on Sunday 
he made plain his opposition to While 
House policy. Where Mr Reagan had said 
“There has been no evidence of [Iranian 
government complicity in acts of terrorism 
against the United States," Mr Shultz said 
“Îran has and continues to pursue a policy of 
terrorism", A senior White House official 
said: "We were miffed that Shultz could not 
have beer more supportive.” 
Reports, pages 7, 15 


beat gerved by the public facade of chill 
enmity towards supposedly pariah staten 
like Iran, You have an interest in the future 
of the Gulf after the ancient Ayatollah dies. 
You have an interest in planting a few 
hooks for the future. You may even have a 
ihumanî interest in trying to call a 
premature halt to the horrendous bloodshed 
of the Iran-Iraq war. Šo windows of 
opportunity with [Iranian leadership fac- 
tions open over time, Mr McFarlane, 
Admiral Poindexter, and Colonel North — 

Continued on page 1Û 


. Making It Worse 


moderntas and European allies. He should 
not have lelt the painlul impression of 
conducting a policy out of the hearing cven 
of his, own queslioning lieutenants. He 
ahould not have accepied the mind-boggling 
suggestion, which, it secema, did not come 
from the Iranians, thal there was a 
‘requirement to establish his good faith, by 
sending arms. For il is the arms transfers, 
even İf they were only in the limited 
amounts go far acknowledged, that are the 
most unconscionable feature of this affair. 

` Perhaps zome unforeseen benefit will 
come along and transform it. Until that 
happens, it atands as a monument — and 
not the first — to the perils of closet policy- 
making. Mr. Rengan let a good human 
inatinct be clouded by bad political judg- 
ment. The reaull so far has been a 
multidimenaional policy disaster that . is 


'` made worse ر‎ his obstinate refusal to grant 


that he goofe 


again. “We know, no matter whal ıs said ın 
the press, that neither İran nor Syria nor 
other nations have direct influence over the 


actons of the hostage-takera . . . You can'l 
identify in the release of hostages any one 
factor." 


Mr Reagan gaid on Monday’ that he had 
"absolutely no ا‎ to send more weapons 
and "I'm not firing anyone," an apparent 
defence of hia Chief-o-Staff, Mr Donald 
Regan, and his National Security Adviser, 
Admiral John Poindexter, who have both 
received heavy criticiam for their rolea in 


there ia infinite cyniciam to the word erpect 
~— then outrage and nausea can be much 
overdone. 

Let ua try the cyniciam-stained path of 
diminished expectations first, for Mr 
Reagan has some solid mitigation to plead. 
He has hostages still buried away in Beirut, 
human lives at stake. It is perfectly 
honourable to get high personal stall by 
their release. These are human issues of 
great potential pain and seriousness. But 
you're also leader of a country whose 
interests, in the real world, aren't perhaps 


citizens, lt would not have been Lhu worst 
thing he could do. 

What the president did, however, came 
clone to being the worat thing he could do. 
He presented ın incomplete and implausi- 
ble version of events in which he conceded 
not the ا ا‎ inconsistaoncy, 
misjudgment or lapse of execution and loft 
far more questione hanging than he put to 
rest. He came forward not as a resolute 
president with an honorable purposo pre- 
pared to take his knocks, but as a whistling- 
in-the-dark chicf executive who set himae 
and the country up for manipulalion and 
humiliation and who still cannot sce where 
ha went wrong. 


The president should have .been alert to 


opportunities for conciliation with Iran, but 
he should algo have recognized the rough- 
neas of the political terrain and not put a 


,„ vision of a diplomatic breaktbrough over his 


responsibility to keep the confidence of Arab 
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PRESIDENT REAGAN'S television broad- 
cast last week failed to convince most 
Americans of the wiadom of sending arms to 
Iran — 72 per cent disapproved of it if it 
were intended to improve relations, 79 if it 
were intended to help to free American 
hostages. Terry Waite, the Anglican church 
envoy who has negotiated the release of 
hostages in Lebanon, said on Monday the 
rumour and speculation about arms ship- 
ments had done immense harm to his 
efforta. Many of his contacts in Lebanon had 
now gone to ground and might not surface 


COMMENT 


IT IS ALL a question, really, of how you feel 
about official lies and official hypocrisy. If 
you expect elderly statesmen — like the 
President of the United States — to tell an 
approximation to the truth, to abide by the 
laws of hia land, and not to ask his allies to 
follow a difficult path that he, himself, 
covertly eschews, then you may be outraged 
and sickened by Ronald Reagan's Iranian 
imıbroglio. If, on the other hand, you expect 
the President of tlıe United States to tell 
international fibs under pressure, and to 
behave in the most contorted ways — and 


«Che Mashington Most 


IMAGINE President Reagan saying: | felt a 
profound obligation to the hostages. For (lis 
reason, I reluctantly relcased to Iran 
militarily insignificant amounts of defen- 
giye armas, though this cut acrogs both my 
pledge not to nogotiate with terroriate and 
the American interest in containing Iraniaıı 


fundamentalism, Something did come out of 


it — the release of three hostages, Jranian 
cooperation in a [few other hostage affaira. 
Crazily enough, something morc may yot 
come out of it, That is why, despile the 
embarrassment, I1 am trying to keep open A 
line to Tehran. 


Had Mr. Reagan said something along 
thege lines in his television address last 
. week, he might have preserved a measure of 
credibility concerning thia bizarre afair and 
alao A measure of underatanding. For few 
Americans are not auaceptible to an appeal 
in the name of the aafety of their fellow 
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No relief for UInited’s woes 


TWO English r al establish 


Alan Dunn's 
DIARY 


ERECT 


0 - € 

Gatting, hardly better with 19 a 
a duck. Marsh, an the other hand 
had shown excellent opening form 
for Auatralia, with 124 in the fir; 
innings and in the second. Western 
Australia had scored 275 and 20 
for eight, leaving England, 152 in 
the firat innings, a target of 33] f 
win. The match ا‎ İn a draw 
with England 153-6; Lamb scoring 
63 and Botham 40 not out. 
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BACK HOME British representa 
tion in the European club soccer 
competitions was reduced to wy 
after the second leg matches in the 
second rounds. Dundee United and 
Glasgow Rangers survive in the 
UEFA Cup, but Glasgow Caltic 
and Wrexham were knocked out of 
tha European Cup and 
Cupwinners' Cup reapectively. 
Celtic had played bravely in the 
away leg of their tie at Dynamo 
Kiev before a 100,000 crowd, but 
having achieved equality over the 
two legs they conceded two goals in 
the final l8 minutes to lose the 
match 3-1 and the tie 4-2 on 
agEgregatë. Wrexham had been 
hopeful of advancing further afler 
holding Real Zaragona to a 
goalless wıatch away. But in the 
hûne leg they finished 2-2 after 
extra lime and Real went through 
on the rule that makes away gvals 
worth double in the event of a tie. 
Rangers, meanwhile, went 
through by winning 1-0 at 
Baaviala for an agpregate of 3-1, 
while Dundee United wen 
through by u similar aggregale in 
spite of losing the second leg al 
Universitatea Craiova 1-0. In the 
third ruund Rangers have drawn 


Borusninu  Moenchengladbach, 
while Dundce United merl Hadjuk 
Split. 


But luth teama were given #4 
rude uwakoning in the Scottish 
Premier Division ûf the 
woekend, both losing at home. 
United were beaten 3-0 by their 
cily neighbours, Dundee, while 
Rangors fell 1-0 to Motherwell. 
Celtic, winning 2-1 at Hamilton 
Academicals, thus look a Wo 
pointa lend over Dundee United at 
the top of the division with a gavê 
in hand. : 

In England the champlous, 
Liverpool, returned to the head ol 
Lho First Division thanks to a finê 
3-1 win on Lhe plastic gurfacê 4 
Qusen's Park Rangers, a surlite 
they ara known to dislike. Liver 
pool lead the division on g0 
gcored from Nottingham For 
ant, who wore beaten 1-0 at Ce 
try City, who are having onê ® 
their better acagons. 

r f ا‎ 
WORLD RUGBY UNION le 
have called on the chalrman 
South African Rugby Board, bal 
Craven, to halt plans ul 
tours there next season tha ا‎ 
lead to a major split İn 0 
Dr Craven has admit je 
ledge of the attempts bein 
in South Africa to brin ; 
teama from Britain 4P 


“next summer. 


KK # FF 


BOXING'S Herol Graham mo 
nearer to a world title ght nd 
week when he retained ® 
pean middleweight title DY ا‎ 
Mark Kaylor to retire Wi of their 
eye in the eighth round 

fight at Wembley; London. 


KK #K iF 


JOHN MeENROE was more 
his old playing self,. with’ ıı, 
on-court petulance, in win the 
£145,000 firgt. prize O r, 
European Community Cham? 
ghip lawn tennis title in Ah 


. ! at the wekend: by 6-3, 1-6, 7-6:51: 


ا 
against Czechoslovaki?‏ 86.2 
Mlloslav Mecir:: : :‏ 


{TNimss}: J. Fanon (Dax) (aub F. Meanal, 


have never shied away from coat. 
Nor have they refused to pay 
ny for playing talent. During 
Atkingon’s relgn they have spent 
£1.4 million on players and have 
earned £5.3 million selling othera. 

Since Sir Matt a wha cre- 
ated the United legend during his 
25 years as manager, retired in 
1970 the club have had five other 
managers, Atkinson being the 
sixth. But Ferguson's e began 
bleakly with yet another defeat 2-0 
at Oxford United at the weekend. 
Oxford had their biggest gate of 
the season, 13,545, and Ferguson 
was left to ponder a future that 
lncludes a clutch of leading players 
nursing injuries. 


# #* * 


A FAILURE to make the moat of 
their playing talent liea also at the 
root of the squabble at Someraet 
Cricket Club, which came to a 
head at the weekend. In spite of 
having the trio of Richarda, now 
captain of the West [Indies and long 
regarded as the most attractive 
and powerful stroke player in the 
world, Garner, one of the formid- 
able pack of West Indian pace 
bowlers, and Botham, for some the 
most entertaining all rounder in 
the English game, Somerset have 
had a couple of lean years. Time, 
felt the nıanagement, for a change. 
So, eleven weeks ago they dis- 
missed Richards and Garner hav- 
ing already pinned f ıture hopes in 
the signing of a New Zealand Test 
player, Martin Crowe. Botham, 
whose career at Somerset began on 
the same day as Richards's, was 
horrified and said that if the 
decision was not reversod he would 
not play again for the county, AL 
the weekend a lengthy and often 
acrimûonious campaign to 
overthrow the deciaion ended in 
failure. By 1,828 votes to 796 a 
special general nıeeting of the club 
backed the management and 
Botham announced from Austra- 
lia, where he is touring with the 
English squad, that he would not 
play again for the county. He 
advised the club captain, Peter 
Roebuck, not to proceed with hia 
plan to fly out to Australia for a 
“gtraight talk" with Botham. 


# ¥# # 


WHEN Somerset's decision waa 
being taken, Botham waa taking 
E a reaguard action by the 

ngliah team to try to avoid defeat 
in their laat major match beforo 
the first Test against Australia in 
Brisbane. England's batting prob- 
lams were compounded in the 
match at Perth againat Western 
Australia where Cower was twice 
out for a duck, Slack, the original 


ımenta were put through the wring- 
er last week and neither will ever 

the same again after the 
experience. For Manchester 
United, one of the beat-known 
names in the game of soccer for all 
their comparative ineffectivenets 
in the past couple of decades, it 
meant replacing their manager at 
a cost of more than £300,000. For 
Somerset County Cricket Club it 
meant a future without their three 
most famous players, West Indians 
Viv Richards and Joel Garner and 
England's leading all-rounder Lan 
Botham. 

United's problems have been 
mounting all seagon, in total con- 
trast. to laat year, when they won 
13 aud drew two of their opening 
15 League games. They went on to 
lead the Firat Division for aix 
nonths and seemed outright 
favourites to win their first league 
title since 1967, only to atumble in 
the ane straight. This seagon 
could hardly have started worse, 
with only three wins and four 
draws from their opening 14 
matches. They lie third from bot- 
tom with 13 points, one more than 
their rivals, Manchester City, who 
have recently alao gone through 
the trauma of changing managers. 

Ron Atkinaon, an engaging ex- 
trovert, had been United's mana- 
ger since 1981, leading the club to 
win the FA Cup in 1983 and 1985 
and never finiahing lower than 
fourth in the Division One. For 
some clubs that would almost 
mean an offer of mapnagership for 
life. United have different ambi- 
tions, based on a highly costly 
operation and consistently the 
highest attendances in British soc- 
cer. This season those gatea, often 
around 50,000 in the good days, 
have been alipping, down to 36,000 
for their last home league match 
and 10,000 fewer for their home tie 
against Southampton in the 
Littlewoods Cup. The return leg at 
Southampton last week Baw 
United lose 4-1 — and Atkinson's 
fate was sealed. 

Two days later Atkinson and his 
deputy were dismissed and Ãlex 
Ferguson, manager of Aberdeen, 
the Scottish Premier Diviaion club, 
and his assistant had been named 
to take over, Atkinson had two 
years of his £60,000 a year con- 
tract lo go while Aberdeen were 
believed to be receiving about 
£150,000 compensation from 
United for the lass of Ferguson. 
There will also be hh e 
ment for the two asaistants. Fergu- 
g#onı is believed to have signed a 
four year contract worth £400,000. 
In the search for a crowd-pulling 
and award-winning team United 
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RUGBY LEAGUE: Paul Fltzpatrick on the second Test: 


Great Brltalr 4, Australla 34 


Britain battered 
` and bewildered 


Bradford 1978, and in the second 
half the divide looked as wide aa it 
had ever done during that period. 

The brilliance of this touring 
aide should not be minimised. Ken 
Arthuraon, president of the Aua- 
tralian RL, places tham above the 
1982 “Invincibles.” That might not 
receive wholehearted endoraement 
but, if they are not aa good, then 
there îs precious little in it, 

Australia's dominance stemmed 
from two halfbacks, Sterling and 
Lewia, who are absolute class. Fox 
was made to look a pitifully 
limited gecrum-half by the aatound- 
ing energy and creativity of Steı- 
ling; Lewis simply is in a category 
apart). There can be no more 
complete footballer in the game. 

Yet neither won Australia's 
Man-of-the-Match award. That 
went to Noel Cleal, whose strength 
and pace in tbe second row was 
more than Britain could cope with. 

Britain showed commendable 
determination for almost half an 
hour, holding the Australians to a 
penalty from O'Connor [another 14 
points for him) after thrae min- 
utes, But then one of Britain's 
many embarrassing mistakes in 
the geriea get the tourists on their 
way as Fox's ill-conceived pass 
atruck an unprepared Ward and 
fell to ground. Australia won the 
scrum and gecends 1ater Cleal was 
picking his way for Lindner tû 
touch down. : 

The British defence was left 
naked again five minutes later 
when O'Connor sprinted clear, 
kicked ahead, picked up and 
tauched down. 

‘` ‘The ‘gaps widened, Britain's re- 
golve began to drain away, and 
Lewis, Jack (twice) and Kenny 
scythed through the home 
defences. The only blemish on 
Australia's performance was a 
blunder between Jack and O'Con- 
nor just before the end which 
allowed Schofield Lo touch down, 
Has there ever been a more 
irrelevant try? 


GREAT BRITAIN: LYDON (Wigan); Ledger (St. 
Helens), Schofleld (Hull), Marchani (Casilelord), 
GIll (Wigan): Myler (Wldnesj, {Edwarde, Wigan, 
Bë minules}j, Fox (Fentheralons Flovara}, Ward 
{Caslsford), Watkinaon {Hull KR}, (Platt, SL 
Helens, 20 minutas). Fieldhouse {SL Helene), 
Grooks (Hull}, Pottaf Wlgan), Goodway {Wigan}. 

AUSTRALIA: Jack, O'Connor, Kenny, Milas, 
Shearer; Lawis, Sterling (lamb 79 minutes}, 
Dowling, Simmons, Dunn, Cleal, Nlebling 
fMeninrga, 78 minulea}, Lindner. 


RUGBY UNION: Davld Frost In Toulouse: France 7, New Zealand 19 


All Blacks’ dour warning for World Cup 


the opportunity to open the acorin 
for the All Blacks with a phn, 
2 from close to the centre apat. 
tone algo dropped a goal, after 
stooping to retrieve a poor pasa. 

A long penalty goal by Berot left 
the- All. Blacks leading 6-3 at the 
interval. Sella’s try put the French 
ahead at 7-6 but the All Blacks 

ound their way remorseleasly 

ck with Shelford’s try and three 
penalty goals by Crowley. . 

Blanco was not the only player 
who made unwanted mistakea. 
The All Blacks coach,. Brian 
Lochore, reckoned afterwarda the 


New Zealanders had thrown away 


three tries: 


FRANCE: S. Blanco (Blarritz}; P. Bero ,P. 
Sella {Agen), E. Benngva! Creoles) M, eu 


J, P rbiztler {Agen}; J. P. GQareul 
اها‎ J}. OD. Dubrcea n, capij FP. Chabowski 
Te 
Earl, Agen) L Rodriguaz (Mo e 
A. Stang, O. Qraenı; F. Bollkca, D. Kirk; 8. Mo 1 


4 ok J. ake, G8. YYhelto . MM. . J. 
Hobie (Capi, Wo Selon: M. یا‎ 0 


Blacks managed to score came 
from Shelford picking up the ball 
at the back of a scrum and 
plunging through. 

The French forwards battled 
bravely, and Sella scored a hand- 
Ome ry when the forwarda peeled 
round the back of a lineout and the 
backs exploited the broken field. 
The French clearly pinned most of 
their faith in auch moves, expect- 
ing to win plenty of lineout posses. 
sion through their anticipated 
advantage in height at the back of 
the line, French thrusts — hegun by 
Duboka from the scrum half posi- 
tion, were frustrated by the All 
Blacka' stationing one of their lockg 
at the back of the line for French 


wa. : 

One beautiful cut-through by 
Benneyval and the occasional auda- 
cious exploit by ‘Blanco gservéd to 
'ghow what might . have been. 
Blanco, however, was far’ from 
infallible, a horribly .miskleked 
clearance by him giving Crowley 


NEW ZEALAND'S hard-fought 
victory over France in Toulouse on 
Saturday was a demonstration of 
vigour and commitment to the 
cause, but ita lack of invention and 
creativity wags a solemn warning lo 
those who hope to. witnesa fluent 
Tunning rugby from the top teama 
in next year’s World Cup. 

The All Blacka recently learned 
a bitter lesson when the Wallabies, 

forsaking their ree-running style, 
played 10-man rugby and won 
their third Test in New Zealand, 
and with it the series. On Saturday 
the All Blacks showed that they 
had been digesting the lesson ever 
since. : 

They attacked mainly with tight 
moves involving their loose for- 
warda and acrum half or with high 
punts from atandolff, 

It waa largely a forward battle 
fought out in a dour and sour 
atmasphere on a dry and warm 
afternoon. It was trench warfare in 
a jet age. The only try the All 


GREAT BRITAIN'S coach Maurice 
Bamford and his assistanta, Phil 
Larder and Les Bettingon, are not 
to be envied after the Elland Road 
experience. They must attempt to 
restore shattered morale and find 
a aide which might give the 
Australians some gort of challenge 
in the third and final Whitbread 
Test at Wigan next week — a 
game that carries World Cup 


polnta. 

Having hastily invested his faith 
in the men who Jloat at Old 
Trafford, Bamford now haa to 
decide if thlia team cannot be 
improved. Some supporters on Sat- 
urday had made up their minds 
long before the end, resorting to 
the refrain familiar to England'a 
soccer players: “What a load of 
rubbish.” 

Peter Sterling, a generous apirit 
AaB woll as a auperlative player, 
would not accept that. He main- 
tained the British player of 1986 
WAR ãuperior to his 1982 counter- 
part, that there are youngsters of 
great promise emerging who de- 
serve as much patience as can be 
spared. “Ît is eagy to say these 
things after you have juat won a 

ame, but I promise you 1 am not 

eing condescending or 
patronising,” 

The Australian scrum-half was 
also clear in his mind where the 
difference liea. The set-up in Syd- 
ney and Brisbane ia geared to 
produce, in quantity, players of 
quality able to cope with high 

pressure Rugby e, 

Far too many clubs, coaches, 
players and administrators here 


¬“¬gare prepared to settie for' less than: 


excellence. The outcome, when the 
game is played at its highest level, 
ia trouncinge such as Saturday's. 
It waa the Australians’ " 12th 
atraight victory over Britain since 


SOCCER 
RESULTS 


TODAY LEAGUE — FIAST QNVISION: Arsenal O, 
Wes1 Ham O; 1. : 
Evertoı 


Manchester City 3, Aglon Vila 1; Norwich 2ã. 
Tolahnham 1: Cruford Unîed 2, Manchester Unilad 
o0; QPR 1, Uverpool 3; Bhallald Wednesday 3, 
Southampton 1; VYatfard 4, Charllan 1; Wimbledon 
O, Lıran 1. Leading poeltlons: 1. Liverpool (PF 14, 
Pig 26}: 2, No am Foresıi {FP 16, Pl 28]: 3, 


Areal 0 14, Ptn 25}. 

SECOND HYVISION: arm 1, Oldham 3; 
Blackburn O, Sheffield Uniied 2; Crystal Palacs O, 
Grimaby 3; n 2, lpawleh 1: Hirdderafeld 2, 
Brighton 1; Hull û, Stoka 4: Milwall 1, Leeds O, 
Portsmouth 2, Bradiord 1; Reading O, Bwrnsley O; 
1, Pymoulh 1: Surmlerland û, Weal 

romwich ng pouiilona: 1, Porsmoulh (P 
14, Pla 28J: 2, Oldham {FP 14, Pts 28): 3, Leeds 
United {P 14 ا‎ 

THIRD OJ¥ISION: Blackpool 1, Hotharham O: 
Boilon û, Newpon 1; Baumsmouih 2, Carials 1; 
Brisiol Rovers 1, Bury 1; Chaster 1. Brortlord 1: 


Shrewsbu 
8B 


) 

FOURTH DIVISION: Cambılige 3, Burntoy 1, 
Cardifl 0, Sounheand 2; Crawe 1. am 1: Exeter 
1, Pelerbrough 1; Hereford O. Lincoln O: Norlhamp- 
ton 3, Preston 1; Rochdale O, Harllepool 2; Torquay 
1, ion 2; Tranmers 1, fwansea 1. 
Prlday: Colchester O, Orlant O. Sunday: Alderghot 

. rt 1; Scunlhoarpe 2, Helrfax 1. Lendl 
: f, Norlhampion {P 16, Pla 41): 2, 
Swansea {(P 18, Pis 31): 3. Sunhand {P 15, Pts 30). 
FAR SH LEAGUE — PREMIER 
DIVISION: Abardeen O, S1 Mirren û; Clydebank O, 
Hearts 3; Cundec United Q, Dundee 3; Hamilton 1, 
Celle 2; Hiþerman 1. Falkrk û; Asngars Û, 


(FP 17, Pts 2 

FIAST DIVISION: Alrdrle 3, Montroga O; Clyde 3, 
Partick 3; Oumbarton 2, Morlon 1; Easl Filo 2, 
Duntermling 1: Forfar O, Brechin 1; Kifmarnock 3, 
Quean of South 2. sana Poo 1, Dunfarme- 
lna {PF 19, Pts 26}; 2, Dumbarton IP 19, P1s 25}; 3, 
Eagi Fie {P 1#, Pts 22). 


Ayr 3, Ralh 3; Cowdenbealh 1, Alon: 
Johnstone 3, Eas! a O; Stanhouaamuh 0. 


AJblon Û; Stling 2, 

Masadawbank O. Leading posltlorns: 1, Alloa (P 14, 
ا‎ Ralih {PF 14, Pla 21}; S3. Meadowbank {P 
14, Pia 1B). °. 
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Shades of a phoney 
war on Aids 


3 


Cool response 
to offer by 
Argentina 


ARGENTINA thia week said that 


il was ready to forma end 
hostilities with Britain if London 
drops ita 1Ö0-miles “protection 
zone” around the Falklands. 


But President Alfonain’s condi- 
tional offer is likely to be dis- 
miss Mira Thatcher as an 
attempt by Argentina to entrap 
Britain into negotiations about the 
islands" sovereignty. 

The Argentine offar came ıa 
part of a proposal to engage in 
‘open dialogue” as a prelimin. 
to substantive negotialiona wit 
Britain. The British Government 
ig now studying the proposal. 

The new proposal was an- 
nounced in Buenos Aires. lt coin- 
eldea with President Alfonsin's 
vînit to Washington, and comes a 
wack before the annual Falklands 
e in tho UN General Asgenı- 


Britain haa justified the pratcc- 
tion zone AB a conservalion mea- 
gure, but is widely interprelLed as a 
deliberato move to maintain the 
political gulf between Britain and 
Argontina on the Falklanda. 

Laat week, the US joined other 
members of the Organisation of 
American States in a resolution 
cenguring the British move to 
control the fiaheriea around the 


By Hella Pick and 
Jeremy Morgan 
in Buenos Alres 


Falklands as an aggravmMion of the 
sovereignty İsaue. (See page 5.+ 

The Prime Minister, speaking in 
Washington after her meeting 
with President Reagan, agnin de- 
clared: “We do not discuss the 
sovereignty of the Falklands; we 
wil not discuss it; and we do nût 
recognise that there is a problam 
about the sovereignty of the 
Falklands." 

The new proposal says that 
Argentina would be willing to end 
the state of hostilities with Britain 
in exchange for “global negotia- 
tiong” on the Falklands diapute, 

Argentina was willing "to begin 
overall negotiations with the UK" 
under the terms of existing UN 
resolutions, which call for talks on 
all aspects of the dispute. Even 
though there ia no mention of 
sovereignty in the UN resolution, 
Britain has always rejected the 
formulation on the grounds that 
the resolution implies a Britiah 
willingness to negotiate the 
Falklanda' statua. 

Now, Argentina ia proposing a 
prelirninary period for “previous 
and preparatory ateps” during 
which there should be “an open 
dialogue" with Britain, "to create 
the conditions of trust necessary to 
succeasfully face the negatiations 
and gat a timnatable for therm." 

Talks and later negotiationa 
were aimed at “resolving all the 
problems thal exist between both 
parties, a8 well as the sovereignty 
dispute”. Argentina's proposal 
mentions trade, consular and dip- 
lomatic ' relallone, transport and 
communicalions, and the consoerva- 
tion and preservation of flghing 
resources In the region. 

Until now, the Alfonsin Govern- 
merit had followed the principle of 
ita military predecessors, that tho 
June, 1982, surrender of Argentino 
troops in the Falklanda meant that 
a battle wae last, but not the war. 
The government had always ar- 

' gued that it was not abliged to 

eclare ani end to . hontilitiea be. 
cause. the war was naver declarod 
iri the frst place. 

„Mra Thatcher, however,’ is un- 
likely to be impressed by such 
gestures unless they are accompa- 
ed by a firm commitment. to set 


| „aside 06 sûvereignty sue. 


by James Lewls 
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PM’s appeal to ‘popular capıtalism’ 


selves. The detection of Mr Col- 
lier's alleged offences may well 
have been a triumph for self- 
regulation. But the Trade and 
Industry Secretary, Mr Paul 
Channon, took the caution of 
arming inspectors with new pow- 
ers which could land Mr Collier in 
contempt of court if he faila to co- 
operate in their investigations. 

firat anniversary of the 
migning of the Anglo-Iriah Agree- 
ment, designed to bring about 
closer cooperation between the 
London and Dublin governments, 
waa marked by violent protests in 
Belfast, during which police fired 
plastic bullets at an attacking 
Unionist mob. 

Hundreds of familiea, mostly 
Cathalics, have been intimidated 
out of their homes since the 
historic signing of the agreement 
twolve montha ago. New-style 
Protestant paramilitary groups 
have ocmerged on to the slreats of 
Northern Ireland. The accord has, 
howayver, survived the worst efforts 
of extremists on both sides to 
destroy it, though the pace of 
reform has been painfully alow. 
Supporters of the pact have been 
particularly aggrieved that the 
single-judge Diplock courts for 
dealing with terrorist cases have 
not been replaced by the promised 
three-judge system. 

Lack of progress may well be duo 
to the fact lhat the Irish Republic 
will soon face an elcction which 
the present Prime Minister, Dr 
Garret FitzGerald, could lase. It 
could cqually well be true that the 
strength of Unionist opposition has 
diminished Mrs Thatchzr’a early 
enthusiasm for the agreement. 


King counteracts 
prince’s ‘snub’ 


CROWN Prince Abdullah of Saudi 
Arabia, who allegedly left his 
country during the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales for 
health reasons, is enjoying the 
company of a group of "lady 
entertainera" in a five-star hotel 
on the Canary Islands. 

His place as host in Saudi 
Arabia was taken by King Fahd 
who installed the royal couple in 
hisa brand-new guest house, the 
Nakheel palace (palace of the palm 
trees). 

The prince has taken a block of 
40 rooms, including the luxury 
royal suite, in the Santa Catalina 
hotel on the outskirts of Las 
Palmas. A hotel spokesman said 
that his booking, made on Thurs- 
day by the Saudi royal household, 
hag come as a complete surprise. 

Since Crown Prince Abdullah is 
the government's link-man with 
Syria and has a Syrian wife, there 
waa speculation in Riyadh that his 
absence was a calculated snub. 
Buckingham Palace officials ini- 
tially expected him to be replaced 
by another prince in the ne of 
aucceasion, but King Fahd's deci- 
۵ to step in personally saved the 

ay. 
Its a rather impressive gesture 
by the e Mr Stephen Day, 
head of the Foreign Offlca Midd 
East department, said. ‘ts an 
Arab tradition of hospitality which 
was not anticipated but which is 
very welcome.” 


Michael Croft 


MICHAEL CROFT, diracctor of the 
National Xouth Theatre. for $0 
yara, has died at tho age bf 64. Mr 
Croft, a schoolteacher, was one of 
the most influential and uhder- 
rewardad talents in , Brittah 
theatre, ' He ran the National 


Youth Theatre angle handed in ni 
„ the face of every kind of crials, - 


geared up for a general election 
wag heightened by figures showing 
a fall of nearly 76,000 in unem- 
ployment, a spurt in manufactur’ 
ing production, and a continutng 
gharp riae in incomes. The fall in 
unemployment was the biggest 
since May, 1983, which was the 


' month before the last general 


election, and reduces the dole 
queue to 3.2 million. The statistics, 
hûawever, conceal the fact that 
more than half a milllon people are 
only kept out of the queue by 
short-term job-crealion pro- 
grammes, and that many thou- 
ganda more have been excluded by 
changes in the method of counting. 

ÃA “forceful” new propaganda 
cenmpaign to alert the public to the 
riaks of Aids was approved ‘at the 
firat meeting of a special Cabinet 
committce set up to try to combat 
the disengo. Some 23 million leaf 
lets will be aont to every housuvhold 
in the country, backed by noews- 
paper advertisements, a poster 
campaign and public service ad- 
vertising on television. 

The trouble for the Government 
is that public opinion, while fa- 
vouring sironger action against 
Aids, would probably frown on 
measures suggested by the medical 
profession such as the free iasue of 
condoms and of injection needles 
for drug-users. A lifting of the 
television ban on condom advertia- 
ing would alao be rogardod by 
many voters as an encouragemenlL 
of promiscuity, Tho lenflet cam- 
paign is therefore probably de- 
signed to condition public opinion 
for sterner measures that may 
have to be taken later. 

Two Governmenl-appointed in- 
spectors, armed with new Jlegal 
powers, began an interrogation of 
Mr Geoffrey Culicr, the disgraced 
former head of securities at the 
Morygun Grenfell merchant bank. 
In the City's first scandal aince the 
so-called “Big Bang” two weeks 
ago, Mr Collier resigned from the 
bank after admitting breaking its 
own house rules on personal ahare 
dealing, though he denied using 
ingide information, gained at the 
bank, to make a swift profit on 
shares he knew were about to rise. 

Until two weeks ago the Stock 
Exchange had its own regulations 
to prevent "insider" dealing, Since 
the Big Bang, however, the banks 
have been left to regulate them- 


The party leader, Mr Neil 
Kinnock, said that two million 
people were condemned to a “jum- 
ble-sale Christmas" this year, A 
country in which so many were 
gorely and Sr ere poor was a 
country divided, lacking in baaic 
r and not at peace with 
i 


The voters in the Merseyside 
constituency of Knowsley North, 
one of the n in the country, 
did not offer Mr Kinnock much 
encouragement. Labour main- 
tained ita seat there at a byelection 
last week, but with a majority 
reduced to 6,724 compared with 
more than 17,000 three years ago. 


“Would you lHke to come up 
jor a commercial on Aids ? 


"The decline of 8.2 per cent in ita 
share of the vote was ita biggest 
fall in any byelection of this 
parliament. The Tory share fell by 
a ataggering 13.3 per cent. The 
victory, if not the seat, went to Lhe 
Liberals, whose share rose by 
nearly 20 per cent. 

Given the special circumstances 
of Knowsley — a local Labour 
Party at odds with itself, and an 
electorate with particularly atrong 
reasons for hating the Torieg — 
there were no particularly valid 
lessons to be drawn from the result 
except, perhaps, that the Liberal- 
SDP Alliance continues to perform 
better in real elections than it does 
in the opinion polls. 

The aura of an economy being 


Prison officers may sue Over 
‘riot incitement’ claims 


By Andrew Moncur and Alan Travls 


of the POA, said: “Wea have talked 
to our lawyers about the possibll- 
ity of redress. They have looked at 
particular areas where they feel 
that a small group of staff are 
identifled and it may be possible to 
take out a libel action.” 


: Mr Stephen Shaw, the director 


` ûf lhe Lrust, said that Home Office 


industrial relations tactics had 
relied upon ا‎ “upon 
calling the prison officers’ bluff.” 

He added: "Shamefully, a few 
rogue prison officers took up that 
challenge and condoned and inclt- 
ed the worst-ever serioa of prison 
riots in our history.” 


Inmates at Peterhead gaol in 
Aberdeen will bo able to make 
complaints implying criminal con» 
duct by prion staff by writing 
letters İn sealed envelopes to the 
police ar procurator fiscal, it was 
announced in the Commons: There 
is to be an inquiry into prisoners’ 
grievances about conditions and 
treatment —- which .started Jagat 
. week after a. siege in, which a 
prison officers was held hostage, 


THE Prison Officers Association 
said it may sue for libel over a 
report alleging that a few officers 
incited outbreaks of rioting and 
argon İn Britain's worat eruption of 
gaol unrest. 

The POA challenged the authors 


the police for investigation. 

. The report dotails the accounta 
of six unnamed prisoners in four of 
the gnola where rioting, in April, 
coincided with an overtime ban 
imposed by prison officers in their 
dispute over manning levels. 

In one case, at Northeye low 
security prison near Lewes, Sussex 
— which waa wrecked by fire — an 
inmate reportedly waa told that an 
officar aaid: “There's only four of us 
on tonight so you can cause a bit of 
havoc in the camp." 

Another prisoner, al Wymott 

uth cus centre, Preston, 
i en aimed that offlcora 


„ had made remarks like “Do a good 
job 3 .lada” and “Do us: 
, proud, lads.’ 


ads.” 
Mr John Bartell, the chairman 


. of hezen, the Prison Refor 
Trust, Lo hand ovei' iiy ا‎ 


THE QUEEN'S speech, the tradi. 
tional opening to a new parliamen- 
tary year, was seen leas aa a 
legislative ا‎ than as the 
opening of the Prime Minister's 
campaign for a third term of office. 
There is nothing in Mrs Thatcher's 


: ا‎ that cannot be quietly 


ped if the urge to go to the 
country — possibly next summer 
—~ becomes irresistible, 

The main item on the agenda 
will be a new Criminal Juatice Bill 
— a sure-fire winner with Tory 
aupportera — which will allow the 
courts lo confiscate the proflta of 
serious crime and enable the attor- 
ney general to appeal against what 
gaem to be lenient sentences, The 
only other controversial proposal ia 
a Bill to ace the rating system 
in Seotland with a poll tax. Eng- 
land is promised -— or threatened 
with — a similar reform only if the 
Conservatives win a general elec- 
tion. 

The remainder of the pro- 
gramme consists ûf minor — and 
mostly predictable — measures. 
Local councils will be required to 
privatise more services. The legal 
disadvantages of illegitimacy will 
be removed. Safety meagaures at 
sports grounds will be 
strengthened. The promised Chan- 
nel tunnel will bea given parlia- 
mentary sanction. 

Such an agenda will allow the 
Government to convey an impres- 
sion of competent inactivity and to 
concentrate on what Mirs Thatcher 
sees as the main election issues: 
the virtues of “popular capitaliam” 
and the weakness of Labour's 
unilateralist defence policy which, 
ahe said, would produce a “fearful, 
fellow-travelling Britain.” 

Labour, for its part, will concen- 
trate on the economy and poverty. 


42 killed by 
‘carelessness’ 


THE driver of the coach which ran 
into a traffic queue on the M6 in 
Lancashire last year, killing 13 
people and injuring 42, was acquit- 
ted this week of causing death by 
recklegs driving. 

But John Bonnyman, aged 63, of 
Edinburgh, waa found guilty of 
driving without due care and 
attention at Preston Crown Court. 
He was fined £200 and disqualified 
from driving for three years. 

The jury convicted him by a 10-2 
majority after deliberating for al- 
moat 3¥ hours. The judge, Mr 
Juatice Macpherson, ordered costs 
to be paid from central funda. 

The accident happened near 
roadworks at Barton, north of 
Preston, on October 21 last year. 
Mr Bonnyman, a driver for 3û0 
years with a clean record, was 
taking an Eastern Scottish coach 
from Edinburgh to London when 
he ran into stationary traffic. 


EXCHANGES 


Previous 
Cloalng Raiss 
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to use it. Sexually tr 1 
disease clinica are i cally Suited 
retain confidentiality, 1 
free walk-in services which do no 
require referral and guarantee 
N 
pecial emphasis needs 

to be given to a campaign a 
students and school-leavers to a 
sure that ا‎ in this 8 
range ia made fully aw 
riaka; E 

This requires a substantia] ine 
vestment in these serviceg. 

Michael! Meacher, MP, 

(Lab, Oldham Wı, 

House of Commons. 


Misleading 


influences 


I learn from the BBC news that 
Mr. Norman Tebbit has publicly 
castigated the BBC for having 
been influenced, in its one-sided 
reporting of the Libyan bombing 
2 April, by “Libyan propagan- 

a 


It is proper that Mr, Tebbit 
should thus identify a notorious 
bias often shown by the BBC 
towards giving undue weight to 
the prajudiced varaion of events 
normally put out by a small 
country which has been attacked 
by a large one. One has only to 
recall the way in which the BBC 
was misled by Czach propaganda 
in 1939 and in 1968, despite the 
reasoned explanations for the Ger- 
man and Russian attacks resper 
tively pul out by Berlin and 
Moscow at the time. 

This latest lapse is particularly 
regrettable after it seemed, from 
the BBC's reporting of the 
Falklanda and nada conflicts, 
that it had seen the error of ita 


Ways. 
P. G. Haig, 
Glenmore Strcet, 
Wellington, NZ. 


May 1I pre-empt Conservative 
Central Office and suggest that to 
counter the “red” triangle a 
bust of Mr Norman Tebbit be 
affixed to the top left hand corner 
of our screens during programmes 
requiring appropriate discretion. 

hris Saville, 

London SW17. 


Tory morality 


We can never accuse the T 
Party of not telling the truth. I 
claims to bo Lho citadel of Victor 
ian morality, and indeed it ia. Tê 
impeccable exterior remains, 
does the clumsy handlinğ © 
matters of passion, 

The dutiful wife, the loyal chil- 
dren still ink hands to e {he 
Victorlan facade. Long live Victor 
ian moralityl Tory gantene 
please do not move one inch 
the old waya — you kep وس‎ 
well. Awfully unromantc 1 
wife, of course, but. frigl 
Victorian. ا‎ 

Jan Marjoribanks, 

Moleworth St, 

Nth Adelaide. 


wealthy theocratg; Quite he PP 
site, since so many well-off 0 
cans give s0 poorly or not A a 
the churgçh they call theirs. ت‎ 
Do they like 'tû keep thelr ا‎ 
„poor, as “dealgnated Christie 


"go that they can siüffer through 


‘thei’ vicariausly?’The guilds 
non-attender often ‘pays İn bS 3 
have the rites of passage attend 


' to; but ‘fails to’ find the’ lasting 
'gatiéfaction of a regular: cûm 


‘ment. ' We ‘treat our clergy, lke ¥ 


treat our artista, ' ' 
` (Rev) Kim Salo} ' “i 


i , bT OH". ر‎ 


-' Swat: River, Manitoba: * 7" 
1 Rr o 


The Government's initiative on 
Aida,while welcome, is too little, 
too late. Without any costinga 
attached, it is still unclear how 
seriously the Government ia 
taking this acourge. 

After four years of inactton, the 
DHSS finally allocated a paltry 
£1.88 million, then topped this up 
with a trifling £6.3 million last 
December. As a proportion of the 
total NHS budget, this is precisely 
0.04 per cent: a ridiculoua amount 
for what people throughout the 
West see as the biggest threat to 
health this century. 

ere are now estimated to b 
some 40,000 positive carriers in 
Britain today; that number is 
expected to rise exponentially to 
about one million by 1990, with 
perhaps 18,000 Aids victims by 
that date, a 70-fold increase inı just 
four years. Since health econo- 
mists İn Britain believe that the 
care of each Aida patient, includ- 
ing all related public expenditure, 
costs £10,000 to £20,000, the total 
could well riage sharply in the next 
few years to dome £180 million to 
£360 million. 

I would estimate that expendi- 
ture of gome £650 million to £100 

On over next year would be 
needed to secure maximum cost- 
benefit, and to give the following 
options: 

An explicit and persisting health 
education programme for every- 
one, not juat those in the high-risk 
categorias. A programme of hard- 
hitting TV commercials ig nceded; 
overmoralistic caution will aimply 
be counter-productive. 

Since contraceptive sheaths are 
probably the best protection 
against transmission of the virus, 
they should be made freely avail- 
able from doctors and clinics. Since 
infected needles are another major 
source of tranamiasion, free nee- 
dles and syringes should be made 
available; 

Screening should be widely and 
freely available for those who wish 


Hero from the 
Spanish war 


At least one notable exception 
comes to mind in the face of Jane 
Walker's blanket aasertion that 
not a single volunteer who fought 
in the Spanish Civil War became 
an officer in the American forces in 
the second world war (October 26), 
and that was Herman Bottcher: 
one of the second world war's few 
authentic heroes, As a sergeant ` 
with the 82nd Diviaion, he waa 
commissioned a captain in the 
field for the role he played i 
leading his detachment in cutting 

he Japanese at Buna and for 
holding open a critieal corridor for 
reinforcements in spite of repeated 
counter-attacks, [ have the imprea- 
sion that he was a major before hé 
was killed at a later stage in ‘the 
war. 

Holman Jenkins, 
~Dartpioutk Ave, .- 

Swarthmore, Pa, 


No-frills living for the clergy 


part-time job; isolated clergy in the 
north subsidise (beyond tithing) 
their parishes dut of their own 
pockets. Aa for “credibility ‘and 
ای‎ N the poor”, the 
, and benéfts package i at 
eet lower middle 1 
Na doubt some of the truly poor 


would gladly trade their status for 


such' a plain but adequate living. I 
reverently  agreé' that the -thiurch 
ought nû tê attract those seéking 
Jocation, bhi amon ا ا‎ 
Yocation, but among ionioyg 
ry aid diocéses we arê notin 
anger of treating A Dew 'clağs of 


, ã' sinecure rather 


unmatched by the West, the actual 
capabilitiea of auch a system will 
be of little significance. The effects 
on Soviet behaviour could be dan- 
gerous and far-reaching. 

Thirdly, the attraction to 
Messrs. Thompson and Puttick of a 
ö0 per cent or even a 90 per cent 
reduction in superpower strategic 
arsenals is understandable, but it 
is hard to aee how such a reduction 
would have more than symbolic 
value in the absence of strategic 
defence, Disarmament lobbyists 
never tire of reminding us of the 
Yast overkill capacities possessed 
by the USA and USSR. Huge 
percentage reductions in. strategic 
weapona would still leave both 
aides with enough warheads to 
destroy each other along with their 
allies and perhaps everyone elge. 

Finally, SDI opponents seem 
determined to portray pro-SD! sci- 
entists and layınen either as igno- 
rant boobs who cannot see the 
obvious imposaibility of strategie 
defence or as cynical careeriats 
who find it a cornucopia of high- 
paying jobs and research granta. If 

egara. Thompson and Puttick 
were asked whether they classify 
themgelves as Soviet dupes or as 
conscious Soviet agents of influ- 
ence, they would be justifiably 
outraged. Recognition of the possi- 
bility of honest disagreement over 
a complex isaue would be more 
fitting than an air of sneering 
moral auperiority, but few obger- 
vers expect this sort of civility 
from the "peace" movement. 

Robert M. Kelley, 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 


Pipe dream 


You refer {October 10) to the SDI 
a8 “unworkable”, and -a “pipe 
dream", Why then, are the Soviets 
#0 anxious to stop it? 

Tom Oleson, 

Via Italo Piccagli, 

Rome. 


Don’t ‘sneer’ at SDI 


tem at present in prospect . . .” is 
juat that — an assertion. Whether 
or not the marginal cost of defend- 
.. ing. against additional nıissiles 

éxcgedş the coat of the additional 

misbileş and countermeasures and 
. whether system hardware and 
1software', can be made sufficiently 


; ‘ws ;Telable gre legitimate questions to 
` be resolved 


by the extensive re- 
gaearch required before an effective 
bri defence system can be 


Secondly, the fact that the Sovi- 
et Union is orchestraling a fren- 
zied public campaign against “Star 


' Wars" while pursuing the elabo- 


rate research program described 
by David Whitehouse is very dis- 
quieting. If the Soviet Union 
comes Lo pogaesa what İt believes to. 
be an effective SD] system 


n and Keith- 
2j aeem.:to be -' 


Edward Teller once observed 
that SDI opponents mount i 


main criticisms of the pro : : 
1) It won't work i ا‎ 


lot of money. 
2} It will work all too well arjd: 


will force the USSR into dêsper- `. 


ale adventures. . 
3) Both of the above. 
. FP. Thom 

Puttick (November 
firm supporters of Option 3. 
e aever. ae which 

ese gentlemen ve ` ad- 
dred not „ad 


in their lettera. 


18 Lz 


First, . 
there seems to be little question . 


that the individual components of 
8 0 ر‎ “work” .— that is, 
co estroy ene missiles i 

flight. Professor Puttick’ prs 
tion that “tha Soviet Union could 
easily swamp any defensive ays- 


Tears for fears 


ment” coming to power, is talked of 
in terıns of “threat” and “risk”, He 
does not specify why it ahould be a 
delusion for a small European 
country to attempt to change its 
Nato contribution from a nuclear 
to a conventional one. 

Surely the reason for French 
agitation over a possible revergal 
of British policy on nuclear weap- 
ona is because the spotlight ig £ 
then be turned on a France follow- 
ln her own delusion of an 

pendent nuclear deterrent? 
Doreen Maradenı, 
Lower Neadon Cottage, 
Bridtord, 
Devon. 


1 
i 


It ia encouraging to fnd a 
gerious French journalist (Andre 
Fontaine, “No teara at the Elysee 
over Reykjavik failure", Nov. 2) 
concluding that the process of 
nuclear disarmament is long over- 
due; but his stricturea of course are 
only for the US and the Soviet 
Union. 

He states without comment, or 
presumably criticism, that the 
present French and Britiah Gov- 
ernments both wish to update 
their prosent deterrents to make 
them credible. Yet, later, the 
prospect of a British Labour Party 

now fallen victim to the delusion 
of unilateral nuclear disarma- 


Better read than red 


these the role-models 1ë-year-olds 
should be imitating? 
But perhaps John Mortimer’ 
Postponed, with ita clear 
advice on how to becomé a Tory 
e E be includ- 
on every 1 labus, 
John Purkis 2 
Highworth Avenue, 
Cambridge. 


Men who mean business 


trousers before important public 
engagement. : 

3. In reprisal, George Shultz to 
call in Soviet ambassador to issue 
complaint, but meanwhile CIA 
office boy climbs under ambasga- 
dor's chair and ties his shoelaces 
together. . 

4. In reprisal, KGB to put black 
shoe polish on al US ernbasay 
toilet seata, 

5. In reprisal, CLA to deposit 
banana skins on Ruasian ambassa- 
dor’s dooratep, ring bell and run 
away, ete. ele. 

All these tactics are designed to 
show the allies firmness of resolve 
and that “we really mean busi- 
ness" with regard to the arms 

you believe that, may t 
Lord help you. 8 
2 Alan Hargreave, 


a 
"Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 


Re: Rev. Hill-Tout's “W 


ages of 
Virtue” letter (September 28 


Fascinating to hear a complaint 


about a pay rise from anyone these 
days. Such rectitude! As an Angli- 
can priest in Canada, at the loweat 
pay scale, 1 get about the same 
stipend (C$15,050), a houge, car 
allowance . and : interest-free car 
loan, dental and 
, pension plan, ani 
کا و‎ envy..Sounda OK, .. 
. doesn't i e Sets ba r 


up ingurante, 
tenure that a 


Yet there are problems; Mdon, 


`. lighting is common; ‘few: cle 
fermilieg gût by without. spoupê 


I have top secret information 
from the Kremlin and the White 
House regarding their activitiea 
for the next few weekag; — 

1. CIA to hide Rusaian ambassa- 
dor'’s spare tyre and then let his 
tyres down whilst out of town, 

2. In reprisal, KGB to seriously 
weaken seams on US ambassador'a 
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The Education Minister, 
Kenneth Baker, suggests that chil- 
dren should “read and understand 

Farm by the age of 12", 
What tani' hk be thinking of? 

While it ig true that even an 
intalligent eight-year-old could 
read the worda of Animal Farm, 
could a 12-year-old understand 
that Snowball is really Troteky? 
But perhaps Mr Baker ia thinking 
of introducing compulaory courses 
in Marxist-Leninism. 

Similarly, David Copperfield 
would geem to ensbrine 
hates of his Cabinet colleagues. 
The early part of the story deals 
with the misfortunes of a single 

parent; unmarried cohabiteeg 
squatting in an pam boat; and 
a young hero who rejects a YTS 


. course in the wine business, pro- 


vided by kind Mr Murdstone. Are 


November 23, 1886 
ht ® 1988 


nehaalar, H8O 
Farrington Aoad, London, England. 
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Boeing promises Jobs 


By David Fairhall 


them in hi-tech area. 

At the MoD's request Boeing has 
quoted separate prices for a flaet of 
sight or six E-3 Awace aircraft, 
purchased on their own or in 
conjunction with a small number 
for the French Air Foree — the 
larger combined total would slight- 
ly reduce the unit cost. The RAT 
ÃAwacs numbers are equivalent to 
a Nimrod fleet of 10 or eight 
alreraft, 


The high initial price of the 
ÃAwnacs is one of Boeing's digadvan- 
tagea in competing with Nimrod — 
the ather being the Qovernment's 
concern about losing a British 
capability in this area. 


IF the RAF finally decidea to buy 
the American Boeing Awacs radar 
aircraft instead of the British 
AÃerospace-GEC Nimrod the US 
company has promised that it will 
more than cover the cost by 
placing contracta with British in- 
dustry. 

Boeing's vice-president, Mr Jer- 
ty King, said that ite “best and 
Anal offer", submitted to the 
Ministry of Defence, has increased 
the promised offset from 100 to 130 
per cent of the contract value 
within eight years. Mr King would 
not disclose the absolute value, but 
he estimated that the olfaot pro- 
gramme in its peak year would 
gencrate about 8,000 jobs, many of 
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An Awacas alroraft lIoaving RAF Waddington E Lincoln on n sulea drive last week, 
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US Falklands line annoys Britain 


Thatcher during the Falklands 
war, has long felt that Britain ia 
too inflexible on the sovereignty 
issue, and that the Government 
should be more rendy to negutiatu 
with Argentina, now thnt it hı a 
democratically elected pguvern- 
ment. The government's decision 
to impoge the fiahing zone, and its 
warning of military action against 
unlicensed trawlera inside the aren 
ia said to have angered Washiny- 
ton. 

The Admıinistraliin has nal 
been impressed with the flood of 
explanations from Whitehall, juati- 
fying the move almost cntiroly in 
terms of {ho urgent necessity uf 
congeryving the area's fishcries re- 
sourcCces. 

In juslification of its neliun 
Britain has complained that Ar- 
gentina, in signing fisheries agrec- 
menta with the Soviet Union and 


Aler Brummer in Washington 
acids: The Reagan Administration 
hus signalled thal it will continue 
to tilt towurda Argentina in the 
hsherica dinpule. Tho While House 
digclosed thu Ireuident Reugan 
had iclephoned the Argontine 
louder, Mr Raul Alfonsin, on No- 
vember 3, to express US concern 
about the establishment of the 
fehing limit. Amûarican ofticials 
sail Lhe status of the Falklands 
was high on Lho agenda when the 
Lwo presidents mel in Washington 
last weck. 

American officinls anid the situ- 
Aliun in Argentina now wns tıtird- 
ly different from that in 1982. 
during the Falklands war, when 
Argentina wna run by an insunEi- 
tive mililary dictator. 


Oman exercise 


FOR the firat time since the 
Fulklands campaign u substantial 
BHritinh tri-gervice force will be 
vxercining later Lhis month outaide 
its familiar Nato area. The uim ir 
lo demonstrate Lhat Brilain still 
retaing the ability lo airlifl a force 
of brigade size over sovcral thou- 
gand milea, with uir und naval 
support, either to fulfll a residual 
military commitment or go to the 
aid of a friendly nation. 

The sctting for (ho oxkortise, . 
codenamed Snif Snreen (Swifl ish military anaıatance uguinst 
Sword}, is the Arab sullkuınale of ungspccificd “external {lırcat". 
Oman, al the enlrancv to the Gull, Some B,ÛÛU men will take purl 
The premise of the war yganie 14 with ships, four Tornndo banıburs 
that Oman hus nppcaled for Bril- and two nir dcefoncce Tornudos. 
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1 e 
Bulgaria, deliberately set out to 1 : 
provoke Britain by encournginy ma اہ ا د ا‎ 
2 e r lo lish nenr lle ¢ i 0 n. 
alklands, and wriling AFrKUMi- 4 N EMENI HANAGEMENS MANAGCEMESL 
nas sovereignty climes A 1 Ha 0 ih i ا‎ 3 a 
agreements. 1 ا‎ 2 

But the British cage has won 
very little sympathy. Spain, with 
its close links tû Argentina, was 
among the first to condemn the 
British move, and has warned that 
ita trawlers are unlikely to apply 
for fishing licences from Britain. 

The Soviet Union has criticised 
the British move but has nol said 
what it intends to do about its 
future fishing around the Falk- 
lands. The Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, is said to be 
optimistic that the Russians will 
avoid any situation that riaks a 
clash with the Royal Navy in the 
Falklanda. 

The new fishing season begins in 
February. But well in advance of 
this, Britain's ability to assert ita 
role over the fisheries zone will be 
tested by the extent that trawlers 
from other countries apply for 
fisheries licences. 
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Investors with better things to do than worry ahout 
nıanaging their money waste no time in conung lo 
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the initial stages of the Falklands 
xat Hal Ain lack, 2t, the pa "a 
hase at Puerto Belgrano, 700 miles 
gouth of Buenos Aires. Bul it was 
hurriedly reconditioned after the 
war and an extension of its landing 
deck means that since 1983 it has 
been suitable for use with 
Elendard, the French-made air- 
craft that inflicted so much dam- 
age with Ëxocolt attacks on 
Britain's Falklands task force. 
However, the future of the 
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focused on aA submarine pro- 1 SS: 
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BRITAIN is deeply disappointed 
by the Reagan administration's 
decision to join the other members 
of the Organisalion of American 
States in censuring the Govern- 
ment's unilateral imposition of a 
160-mile fishing zone around the 
Falkland Islands. Mrs Thatcher is 
thought to have brought the mat. 
ter up at the weekend talks with 
President Reagan in Washington 
al Camp Dayid. 

But officials insisted that the US 
could not have acted differently in 
the context of the OAS meeting, 
and that Mr George Shultz had 
gought to water down the OAS 
resolution against Britain. 

During the Falklands war the 
United States gave Britain logi- 
stical support as well aa help with 
intelllgence-gathering, even 
though this risked conıprûnıisinE 
ita relationa with Latin Americın 


By Hella Pick 


0 But since 1983 the 
ŠS has voted in support of UN 
resolutions, calling for a ncegotiit- 
ed solution to the rival claims far 
tho islands" sovereignty. 

Even so, it is hardly welcome in 
London that Mr Shultz, the US 
Secretary of State, has now voted 
in support of ar OAS resolution 
that expreases “strong concern 
over the new element of tension 
and potential conflict, introduced 
by the declaration of October 19” 
(Britain's declaration of the fishing 
zone} and which urges Britain as 
well ag Argentina “not to take 
actiona that introduce changes in 
the already delicate situation." 

The Americans are said to have 
been forthright in expressing their 
displeasure with the government's 
imposition of the fishing zone 
around the Falklands, arguing 
that this waa unnecessarily pro- 
vocative and further complicated 
any attempt to secure a negotiated 
settlement between Britain and 
Argentina on the sovereignty is- 


gue. 
The US; even if it aupported Mrs 


. Argentinian navy boosted 


By Jeremy Morgan In Buenos Alres 


1 „efforts to booat its 
military £ he-::Sêüt 
Atlantic took another step forward 
laat week when President Raul 
Alfonsin launched a modern mig- 
sile frigate and formally handed 
over another to the nnvy. 

Both ships are armed with M-38 
Exocet sea-to-aea missiles nınde in 
France and nasembled in Argenti- 
na und tlıe vesgela are reported to 
have a top speed of 27 knots. Tho 
1,700-ton ships, built at Argenli- 
na's naval shipyards to a design by 


.Bloehm nnd Yoas of West Ger- 


many, are. the last two of a series 
of six missile frigates destined for 
the navy. 

, Defence obgervers here, .cqm- 


. mented the frigate. fleet would be a 


“useful complement” to Argenti- 
na's only aircraft carrier, the 26 de 


0. is 
The aircraft çarrier spent all but 
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Why America is 
so foreign 


over-population in a post-industri- 
al age (concepta they can’t grasp 
because they cannot be reduced ta 
True and False). With the life they 
grew up expecting to live no longer 
possible, they try to set down roota 
in windswept desert goil and fail. 

They come home fom work and 
put on the TV and see a relentless 
atream of Evangelists offering aim- 
ple ideas about how to feel batter, 
and about salvation, ideas that da 
reduce to true and falge. The 
evangelista invite them to become 
part of a community (and please 
gend $10 to my ministry). And 
many do. 

Or they switch on the news and 
hear a President presenting simple 
messages night after night, often 
very cloge to the message their 
evangelist ia presenting. Commu- 
nigm ia evil. Sandinistas are bad. 
Runsaians lie. Having been educat: 
ed in the American way, slogans 
they can understand, ideas they 
can't. 

The structure of network news 
in which complex isaues are boiled 
down to information nuggets with 
good pictures abets this gsloganiz- 
ing. Which brings ua to the third 


factor. 
The oligarchical control of the 
media — you have the three 


networks, whose differences are 
gauged not by editorial or institu- 
tional commitments but by the on: 
camera peraona of their news 


EARLIER this month (November 
9) a Guardian leader expressed a 
bafflement at ita (the Guardian's 
in particular, and Europes in 
general) inability to understand 
the United States, concluding, “for 
good or ill, it is becoming a much 
more foreign land.” Indeed, 

I وا ر‎ American coming up to 
my anniversary as an expatri- 
ate and in the year 1 have been 
living in London have had much 
time to think about the US and 
would like to explain thia new 
strangeness to You. 

The changes the Guardian notes 
and doean’t comprehend are real 
and are caused by a confluence of 
three things: a hideous decline in 
the standarda of education after 
the second world war; the dramatic 
ahift of population under 40 from 
the eastern quarter of the 
country to the south and south- 
west; and the oligarchical control 
of the media. 

From elementary school through 
a first degree at university, the US 
educational system doe not pro- 
duce, by European standards, liter- 
ate people. It produces people 
capable of ingesting and regurgi- 
tating facta but incapable of rati- 
ocination. The term American edu- 
catora and sociologists uge is 
functional illiteracy. 

When a European, or a Guard- 
ian leader writer, meeta an Ameri- 
can graduate they automatically 


By Michael Goldfarb 


presenters, 

The reason that there is no 
difference isn that their bills are 
paid by their advertigerg and 
business uf television is tailored 
suit their needa and the needs of 
thair lp lg the ad ج‎ 
cies. lL is inıpossible to Im 
ane of the networks E ik 
the President is giving the same 
speech over and over agaln In 
carefully stage managed public 
uppearances, this is not news 80 Wê 
won't cover the event. 

A network couldn't risk offend’ 
ing their ndvertiaers, who, given 
the rates the networks charge for 
ad time, tend to be very large 
corporations, often multi’ 
nationals, whose chicf executive 
tend to be of the e philosophic 
gtripoe ak Lhe Prenident. 

The While House media stall arê 
aware of this. Su the circus go08 oP 
the raad, tho President gets ofl 8 
good quote linc and there و‎ 1 
outstanding visual effect at 
rally and night after night 
President’a men get the equiv 
of a free party political broadcas 
in the guise of a news repo 

And isolated in the new town 
where connection to the : 
world is through the TY 50 ily for 
President's message seen dA 
years at a time becomes th opis 
in spite of the nvidenee of ۳ e 
underdeveloped reagoniPê ؛‎ 
ity. 


The power of televisidn cant be 


minimised, There is a g00 "j, 
why political candidates FP vg, 
lions of dollars to buy 3" 


So there it . is.. You کک‎ 
population under. 40 O ing 
absorb data but can't think - 
inolated from their roots in yg 
ing e of ا‎ ّ 1 
gee a zenge of co 
in ET other but by what theY ge 
through the tube. - 2 

The Reagan .mathine, ا‎ 
staff .culled from .Los Angeles. 


distincfly ۰ agencies and market re“ 


firms, understands ‘all ‘thiS’ % 


¦ have found the perfect cypher و‎ 


which to write. their. messag« edie 
Democrats-have someone a48 mM‘ ا‎ 
effective, Marlo Cuomo. It tema 
to. bê geen. if thay: have !'' 
intelligencê tq nominate hip... 


nssume that there ia a shared 
heritage of knowledge. Wrong. 
American education ia, by and 
large, memorizing facta. 

After 16 years of this gort of 
achaoling any concept that cannot 
be reduced to true, fale or some- 
times (as the questions appear on 
the standardized college entrance 
tegts) is not admitted as knowledge 
at all. 

On the population shift, particu- 
larly of people under 40: Burope- 
ana come to the US to visit the 
Great Metropolises of the East and 
Weat Coast or rough and windy 
Chicago. They see on the streets 
recognizable faces and shapes of 
lives and assume that US life is 
like their own. 

Forget it. That isn’t the way 
most of the country lives, 

Visitors don't go out to the 
junctions of the interstate high- 
ways, to the conımunities sprung 
up along the ringroads surround- 
ing the Sunbelt cities whose exis- 
tence iB owed to the coming of the 
gix-lane blacktop. Sitting out there 
are great, sprawling developments 
of mock-Tudor, mock-Spaniash 
houses with a neon strip of ahop- 
ping malls and fast food fran- 
chises. 

These sprawling places which 
have sprung up in the last 20 years 
are inhabited primarily by refu- 
gees from the mill towns of the 
,ruat belt and the small farrii 
communities of the upper mid- 


3 people who were forced to 
move are primarily white," work- 
ing, and lower middle class. With 
the recent exception of Bruce 
Springateen, they traditionally 
have had no cultural voice. One of 
the reagons East Cûast intellectu- 
ala, the main interpreters of 
American culture ta EËuropeanas, 
consistently misunderstand what's . 
going on in America is they have 
not bothered to ¦ explore these . 
communities: My guess is bechuge - 
these communities are 1 
un-European when compared to . 
‘the dentely packed mill towis, : 

So there is e block of the body !: 
politic, wrenched from their roots, 


' and. Home soil; not by bornbs, but ! 


'by distant internatiorial' political ! 


„| evene and the. painfûl reality of ' 
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Mrs Thatcher brings Reagan 
down to earth 


Thatcher drew Mr Reagan away 
from what some British officials 
privately call “the visionary stuff" 
and “utopian talk" — some of 
which the US has tabled in 
Geneva — by identifying three 
priorities for arms control. 

The firat is Medlum-range or 
INF agreement for "zero-zero" de- 
ployment in Europe only if there ig 
agreement to restrain short-range 
missiles, which, Mra Thatcher said 
again, “are stationed in such posi- 
tions that they can fall on England 
and Wales”, 

The second is a 50 per cent cut 
over five years in the US . and 
Soviet atrategic offensive arsenals, 
with no mention of the Britiah or 
French systems and none of the 
commitment whieh both superpow- 
ers pay lip-service ta of eliminat- 
ing all ballistic syatema by 1996, 
together with cruise and bomber 
systems in the disputed Soviet 
version after Reykjavik. 


The third is a ban on chemical 
weapons. “In all three cases,” 
effective verification would be an 
easential element. 


The Trident deal was reaffirmed 
without difficulty. Where officiala 
on bath sides who braved the light 
snow at Camp David seem to have 
had to work hardest was in the 
atatement's longest paragraph, 
which eventually gave British par- 
ticipants considerable satisfaction 
and underlined the impression 

iven by the Prime Minister 

ergelf that an arms-control deal in 
not just round the corner, 


itl read: “We confirmed that 
Nato's strategy of forward defence 
and flexible response would contin- 
ue to require effective nuclear 
deterrence, based on a mix of 
systema. At the same time, reduc- 
Bons in nuclear .weapons would 
inereage the importance af elimi- 
nating conventional disparities, 
Nuclear weapons cannot be dealt 
with in igolation, given the need 
for stable overall balance at all 
times.” 


By Michael Blilington 


and cultures, the French theatre 
being one of her earliest passions, 
But, for the London playgoer, she 
18 always associated with the Irish 
claaaica to which she brought a 
scrubbed, shining simplicity and a 
voice that carried its own lilting 
music. 

Miss McKenna had a rare gift 
for tragedy. She played Juno in 
O'Casey's Juno And The Paycock 
in Dublin and London, taking over 
direction of a production of the 
Mermaid in 1973 on the death of 
Sean Kenny: 1 

Her contribution to Irish theatre 
over the past half century waa 
immense, and extended to direc- 
tion and translation of plays in 
Gaelic. But she will be remem- 
bered above all for her acti 


-—capacity™t™™ 6 pable, 
„, and to let her soul ahow when 


playing the great keening Irish 
heroines. 


By Aileen Ballantyne 


million into building a hole in the 
ground? It's lunatic.” 


He aid that if the council had 
nû 
would have appealed to the En- 
vironment Secretary at vast cost to 
.the ratepayer. 1 . 


It ‘is’ understood that under 
normal çircumstarices, the scheme 
‘would: have: been rejected: because 
it did not meet the sewage requirê- 
menta, '' ` '-- len oT 


and their whole session . , . had 
that warmth to it, and an infor- 
mality to it." 

AÃAfber a whirlwind round of talks 
with senior administration offl- 
cials, and with the President him- 
galf, at hia official retreat in the 
Maryland hills, the Prime Minis- 
tar appeared at the British embas- 
ay bearing a “small statement” 
which contained most of what she 
appeared to have wanted from the 
latest manifestation of the Ron 
and Maggie special relationahip — 
which left them chatting alone for 
aîmost an hour on Saturday. . 

The modest price Mrs Thatcher 
seemed happy to pay was that she 
managed to relrain from any hint 
of crlticiam of her friend — most 
conspicuously over the Iran arms 
deal fiasco. 

Having diacusged the issue with 
both Vice-Preaident George Bush 


By Michael White 
In Washington 


over breakfast and with the Presi- 
dent himself, the Prime Minister 
staically refused to detect any 
diffarences between them. 
eve implicitly in the President’a 
ا‎ integrity on that subject,” she 
8a 


Ip return, Mra Thatcher got the 
President’ commitment to preas 
ahead with the US Trident pro- 
gramme and “confirm his full 
aupport for the arrangements 
made to modernise Britain's inde- 
pendent nuclear deterrent" by pur- 
chasing the US system. 

Doubts that the US might “do a 
Skybolt" and cancel a aystem, aa it 
did in 1960, ahould now recede on 
the Tory benches — though Mrs 
Thatcher characteristically stated 
that she had never shared suck 
doubts. 

More important for Washing- 
ton'a congervative Nato allies, 
alarmed by sweeping talk of immi- 
nent nuclear disarmament by the 
superpowers in Reykjavik, Mrs 


: 0 
Slobhan McKenna 
went on to play the title role in 
James Farayth'a . Heloiae--in~the 
Weşt End, and in 1962 did a 
Shakespeare season in Stratford. 
She was af home in many cities 


MRS THATCHER returned to 
London well satisfied that her 
weekend dash to Camp David had 
successfully brought President 
Reagan’s nuclear weapons policies 
down to earth agaln, and secured 
hia andorsement for a set of armas- 
control priorities more realiatically 
tallored to European anxieties and 
her own election timetable. 

In effect, she has extracted from 
her senlor ally a promise that he 
will end his flirtation with - the 
campaign for nuclear disarmament 
at the Iceland summit which 
threatened to undermine the Gov- 
ernment’s defence posture in an 
election year and put the British 
Trident migsile purchase in doubt. 

As with the December, 1984, 
Camp David agreement on defin- 
ing the purpose of Star Wars 
research, the Prime Minister may 
weli have pulled the Nato fat out 
of a fire started by an Administra- 
tion oyverfond of playing with 
matches. 

“Nuclear weapons cannot be 
dealt with in isolation, given the 
need for stable overall balance at 
all times,” the two leaders agreed 
in a statement hammered out from 
a British draft, 

It explicitly confirmed that no 
drastic cuts will be made in the 
nuclear balance of terror without 
first ensuring that Western Eu- 
raps is not left. facing Soviet 
superiority in convenitonal weap- 

ons. 

The agreement is to be conveyed 
to Mir Gorbachev — in response to 
his own message of last week — by 
Britain's ambassador to Moscow, 
Sir Brian Cartledge. 

After a helicopter ride from 
Washington on Saturday morning, 
Mrs Thatcher was greeted with a 
kiss by Mr Reagan, and driven olf 

to a lodge in an’ electric golf cart, 
over which he appeared to have 
only erratic control. Despite the 
ominous 8y mbolism of thia start, a 
senior US official later declared: 
“These are two leaders who consult 
often and deeply, who share ideas, 


OBITUARY 


Siobhan McKenna 


SIOBHAN MeKENNA, who has 
died at the age of §3, was one of 
the great Irish actresses. Her Saint 
Joan, which I saw at the St 
Martina Theatre in 1956, and 
which won her the first ever 
Evening Standard Beat Actress 
Award, was the most moving I 
hava ever seen: a beaming, round- 
faced girl who had the defiant 
e a born saint. and whose 
cry of “God is alone" had, as Tynan 
attested at the tima, "tears flowing 
everywhere in the house.” 

Miss McKenna was born in 
Belfast, educated at the National 
University of Ireland, anû made 
her professional debıuıt in Galway 
in 1940 in Tons Of Money. In 
Galway she gnve her first Saint 
Joan in Gaelic, later moving to the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, playing in 
English. ٤ 

In 1947 she made her London 
debut at the Embassy Theatre, 


CND in £88 million hole 


£88 million. Al it has to do now is 
come up with the money. 
The proposed site for the haven, 


266 metres deep, complete with 


lifta, underground water supply 

and thrëèe-tier bunk beds, is in the 

grounds of Hertford Castle. 
Permission to go ahead was 


givep without discussion. The ° 
çouncil laader, Mr John Sartin, 
there was, no. pdsaibility ' 


said that : 
of the ahelter being built. “Can you ' 
imagine somebody ' putting £88 


THE Conaervative-controlled 
Hertford district council, deep in 
the comfortable Home Counties 
commuter belt, has granted out- 
line plarning permigsion for an 
underground nuclear ahelter Eo 
house all the town's 22,000 people. 

The plans were put forward by 
Hertford and Ware Campaign for . 
Nuclear Disarmament in an at- 
tempt to embarrass the council. 
The local CND branch estimated 
that the 64-tier sheltar would cost 
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Similarly, how could Ayatollah 
Khomeini bo described publicly by 
tho President on July 8, 1986, ae ın 
“now intornational voeraion of Mur- 
der Incorporated" while the US 
arranged shipments of weapons 
systema bath indirectly and direct- 
ly to commit those “murders”? 

The embattled National Security 
Adviser, Admiral John Poindexter, 
whose job seems in serious danger, 
wıs oxplaining last week thutl il 
was all ı big mistake and lran was 
not after all a terroriat stnte. 

[f thınt is the ease why hud the 
US set up Operations Slaunch 
procisely to stop {he flow of wuenp- 
ans lo [run, and ordered the 
euslons service, TRI nnd foreign 
governments lo do {he same be- 
enuAe Tehrnn wns on ils terrnriat 
list? 

Much uf Lhıa "spin" — aimed ul 
leuving lle White House srnclling 
of roses — does nol appear to have 
iımprassed Canpgress or Anmwritans 
u the same way AB the post 
Reykjavik blitz. 

he rene of anni udents 
and bearded Ayatollaha abusing 
the name of the US and burning the 
flag and effigies of its leaders on 
the streets has lefl an indelible 
impression on the American pay- 
che. Even the great communicator, 
who rosc into office promising 
“swifl and effective retribution" for 
terrorists may not communicate 
his way out of trouble this time. : 

A fair measure of Mr Reagan's 
trouble came [rom Senator Barry 
Goldwater, the retiring chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, in whose 1964 presi- 
dential campaign Mr Reagan cul 
his national political teeth, He 
deacribed the sale of military 
equipment to Iran aa a “dreadful 
mistake, probably one of the most 
major mistakes the us has ever 
made in foreign policy. 


Texan, he is said to be driven by a 
consuming hatred of communism. 
Two years ago he turned down an 
unrepeatable offer of a marine 
command, perhaps content that his 
Whita House position allowad him 
' to pull rank on sen{or officers in 
the name of the President — a 
privilege which cnused deep re- 
sentment. 


The price has been high. Last 
year his family moved into a 
mililary base after his dog was 
poisoned, his home picketed and a 
atream of threalening phone calla 
protested at his oxposed contra 
links. Ho was algo named aa a 
target by the Abu Musa faction. 


Described as an action officer 
who reads the ا‎ mind, 
North once participa 
operation call Educating Ronald 

gan. This requiréd' “exposing 


the presidsnt to the realities of. 


nuclear confliçt.”" Just how he 
achieved this, and what eqiipmen 
he had access to, iB not known. 


fails tO 


In the hours after Mr Reagan's 
address several of hia key pointa 
have been disputed. The Praai- 
dent's statement that only small 
amounts of defensive weapons 
were shipped is seen as wrong on 
two counts: gome of the American 
material shipped, officiala now 
acknowledge, was offensive. 

Similarly, Mr Reagan's sugges- 
tion that he had taken the proper 
a in informing Congress and 
had broken no lawa ia algo seen as 
pushing the truth to the limit. 

What actually eppencd was 
that 18 months ago thc President 
and a amall coterie of officials, 
many of whom have never been 
confirmed by the Senate, rewrota 
the executive ordera covering deal- 
ings with Iran. Thia secretly lifted 
the Carter arma emburgo. Mem. 
bera of hia Administration, clected 
represenlalives on Capitol Hill 
and Americans were never in- 
formed of perhaps the most impor- 
tant policy reversal of his ÃAdmini- 


the dark 
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Reagan 


quell unease 


By Alex Brummer In Washington 


PRESIDENT REAGAN'S folksy 
attempt to explain away his flip- 
flop on America’s policy towards 
dealing with Iran's state-sponsored 
terrorism has failed to quell con- 

ssional criticism or ease the 
eep-seated concerna of Ameri- 


cans. 

The President's 15-minute tele- 
vised speech, delivered at break- 
neck speed during prime-time 
television, was seen by critica in 
the political and foreign policy 
establishment aa riddled with eva- 
sions and half-truths, There were 
alao some clear signs that Ameri- 
cana — having endured a 444-day 
trauma with Iran in 1979-80 — are 
not yet psychologically prepared to 
trust Ayatollah Khomeini's regime 
or tolerate weapons systems deliv- 
eries, 

The firat reaction from Tehran 
hardly appeared to justify the 
White House's confidence that it 
was dealing with the right people 
in the revolutionary regime, The 


Kept in 


By Michael White in Washington 
NOT only did Mr Reagan instruct CIA director Wiliam Casey” (o 
kcep ا‎ in the dark about the Iranian deal (seo page 15) 
but the chairman of the Joint Chiaf of Staff, Admiral 
Crowe, was also kept in tho dark — the first he knew about it 


was fronı tho newspapers. 


Since Admiral Crowe Is only’ just recovering from the shovk of 
President Rongnn's willingness in Reykjavik to contemplate 


(also without consultntion}) le 


giving up all siratcgie weapons 


was reportecl fast weck to have asked all his top staff uftleors if 
thay knew: they did not, The irony is underlined by the curious 
fact that Admiral Poindexter Is still a serving officer, as Is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver North, of the NSC staff, who is said to 
have accompanied Mr MacFarlane (nlso a marine colonel, but 
retired) on his abortive mission to Tehran, 


stration. 

The isaues, tuguethes wih I 
US's r gl olicy of critic 
cling other countries from Chinu 


to Êuropean allies for dealing with 
Iran, while doing it itself, are 
certain to be high on the agenda 
when congressional hearings open. 

In strategic terms, Mr Reagan's 
analysis of why the US is seeking 
Iran's support now is at variance 
with what the Administration has 
been doing for the last six years. 
Laat spring, Mr Reagan battled it 
out with Congreas using a differ- 
ent rationale: he argued that 
advanced missiles including hand- 
held Stingers had to be shipped to 
Saudi Arabia because of the threat 
from Iran. How could the AÃya- 
tolah be a strategic threat on the 
one hand to the Islamic Gulf 
oilflelds and of strategic impor- 
tance to the US on the other hand? 


director of the National Security 
Council's political-military affairs 
branch, ia said to have relied on a 
network of military officers and 
civilian operatives whom he met in 


off jittera about ih HS 2 
LT E r 


the Silver And two injiity 
medals — “Ollie still carries metal 
around,” according to a colleague). 

One of these contacts was the 
shadowy General John Singlaub, 
whose private fund-raising for the 
Nicaraguan. contras ia believed lo 
have been directed by North, 
circumventing a ban on official 
contact with the rebels. 2 

North’a propensity for miggion 
impossible earned him the nick- 
name Knight Rider. An associate 
says: “Whether you like it or not a 
government needs the kind of 
people who get on a plane and fly 
into a Central American jungle, no 
questions ıaaked, Ollie's perfectly 
suited to that job.” 

Critics are wondering how many 
more fine ` messes Ollie will get 
America -into. A buttoned-down 


Iranian President, Mr Ali 
Khurucheil, auld lhat Lhe US tuuy 
have had discussions “with inter- 
national smugglers, perhaps, this 
has nothing to do with us." Mr 
Reagan "agreed there was no proof 
that Iran had anything to do with 
or supported terrorism," he added. 

For many critics, the most dam- 
aging aspect of Mr Reagan's ap- 
proach was his attempt to obscure 
the truth and shift the blame for 
what is being described here as 
America's moat serious foreign 
policy blunder in 25 yeara from 
his own hearth to that of others. 

It waa the prea — alwaya an 
eagy target -—- which was responsi- 
ble for the "rumours" and the 
“utterly false” charges that the US 
“has shipped weapons to Iran as 
ransom payment for hostages. 
This was a dangerous slip into 
Nixonian self-righteous rhetoric. 


Another fine mess, Ollie 


THE myaterioug White House aide 
Lt Col Oliver North, whoae disap- 
pearance at the weekend touched 


operationd. 
The 43-year-old Marine officer is 
reported to have played a leading 
role in planning the invasion of 
Grenada, the mining of Nicara- 
guun harbours, the aerial intercep- 
tion of Arab terrorists after the 
Achille Lauro hijack and the il- 
legal direction of contra forces. 
North's emergence in the secret 
White House trade of arms for 
hostages renews questions about 
the resignation last year of his 
boas, Robert McFarlane, as 
national security ndviser. 
McFarlane, who has since popped 
up in Îran with a bizarre spying 
kit that included an Irish pass 
and a cake, is alo a Marine officer 
and the man responsible for 
North's remarkable rise to power. 
North, who is officially deputy 
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By Campbell Page In Paris 


said that nothing could justi 
auch an act, Mr Yvon a 
president of the employer 
organisation, CNPF, paid tribute 
to a self-made man 0 asked why 
auch blind violence waa di 

against industrialists who had 
never taken part in politica, 


Mr Besse, who had established 
his reputation in the nuclear in. 
dustry and aa head of the metal, 
group, Pechiney, took over Renault 
in January, 1985, after the com 
pany had emerged from an expan. 
sioniat period with heavy losses, 


These amounted to £1.3 billion 
in 1985, and were expected ta fall 
to £50 million this year. Renault, 
it wag hoped, would be in the bek 
by late next year. 


and an ungucceasful attempt on 

the life of a vice president of the 

national employers organisation, 
Guy Brana this April. 

Police investigating the shooting 
thought it might have been timed 
aa a warning to the authorities 
befora the forthcoming trial of an 
Action Directe leader accused of 
murdering two policemen here in 
1982. 

The government, shaken by the 
wave of Middle Eastern terror 
attacks which reached their peak 
in September, now seema to face a 
severe internal challenge. Politi- 
cians, industrialists and trade 
unionists reacted awiftly and 
indignantly to the murder of a 
respected national figure. 

The trade union, FGMM-CFDT, 


Israelis knew of El Al plot 


By lan Black In Jerusalem 


intelligence, Lieutenant Calorel 
Mufid Akour, who is now reported 
to be in detention in Damagcus on 
suspicion of being an Israeli apy. 

Colonel Akour, who was mer. 
tioned by Hindawi as one of the 
officers involved in the mission, ib 
وا‎ to be a deputy to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Haitham Said, head of 
recruitment and foreign operations 
for air force intelligence in Damas 
cus. 

Western diplomats in the Syrian 
capital were told privately by 
government officiala Inat month — 
shortly before the end of the 
Hindawi trial and Britain'g dia- 
matic decision to sever relations — 
that Presidenl Assnd now knew 
who was respunsible for the oper 
ation anıl would deal with him 
when the time wis ripe. 


Israeli intelligence is no¥ con’ 
vinced that Assad himself, who is 
renowned fur his caution an 
circumspecLion in the face ûf a 
militarily superior enemy, did not 
know aboulL the El Al operation 
and Lhat il ا‎ reaull 0 
ower atrııggle between one o 
o of ا‎ halfkdozen Šyrian 
security and intelligence organi’ 
gations. 


It renmuuina unclear, however, 
whother Colonel Akour ia under 
aııspicion us the man who initiated 
the London operation without 
clearance from abnve, or whether 
ho warned Lhe Iaraclis that they 
ahould be on their guard ln general 
about a plot to plit a banıb on AN 
Bl Al plane. 


MIS trial starts 


By Richard Norton-Tayiof 
in Sydney 


THE British Government gulfered 


. a further setback in the Ã 


courts when it failed to delay 
trial caused by its own attamp 
prevent publication of thé 4 
of former MI6 officer r 
Wright. The New South ra WAS 
Appeal Court ruled that t€ ی‎ 
no reason why the trial „ Porê 
conducted by Mr Jjuztlce 
who laat week sherply, jig İM 
the Government for Indu 
mumbo’ jumbo” and SOP ead. 
South 


Wales Suprerne Court began “. 
the reading of affadavits from 
Robert Armistrong, the اا‎ 
Secretary, and an affidavit fror who 
unnamed former MI6 officer ary 
tralned Mr Wright in the €" 


1950a. ا‎ ‘Mr 
Sir Robert “argués' that ® 
right is in Da of his duty of 


Wrigh 1 
confidentiality, that the knowledge 
gleaned from books by form 


"members of thë security e 


could 'heilp terroariata, and 


' Mir Wrig owed Eo publi 
Mr Wright wert alowed yol 


ira Individuals 
hia memo’ ا ب‎ 


un hel 1 
"' lAger Havo the confldencë to do 60: 


ISRAELI intelligence received an 
advance general warning, from an 
Arab source, of a plot to blow up an 
Israeli civilian airliner earlier this 
year. It wag this heightened state 
of alertness that led to the discov- 
ery of the bomb that Nezar 
Hindawi's girlfriend was و‎ 

as she tried to board an E A 
ا‎ at Heathrow airport laat 

pril. 


Inconsistencies and gaps in 
Hindawi's evidence, and the highly 
favourable results for larael, led 
many observera to argue that 
Israel's Mossad secret service was 
somehow involved in tho affair. In 
the extreme version, the whole 
operation was somehow master- 
minded by Mossad, Another theory 
waa that Israel had got wind of the 
plot and allowed it to run its 
course — almast until the end — 
in order to reap maximum political 
capital. 

But new information from Jeru- 
alem and Damascus this week 
suggests a far less conspiratorial 
— but no less intriguing — expla- 
nation for how the plot waa (oiled. 
Had the bomb gone off, it would 
almost certainly have led to a new 
Middle East war, initiated by 
Israel in revenge for Syrian in- 
volvement in the operation. 

Intelligence sources now Bay 
that early this year Iaracl received 
a general warning, [rom an 
unspecified Arab source, of a plot 
to blow up an El Al plane. 

he sources refuse to say 
whether the information came 
from an officer in Syrian alr force 


polluting Rhine 


sludge that containa lethal mer- 
cury off the river fioor as goon as 
passible, Dr Hurni aaid, 

„ Dr Gerhard Schmid, a Sand 
director, said the company would 
"of course mest demands" for 
ا‎ for damages caused 
by the spill, but it must be “legally 
subatantiated” that the tontami- 
nated waste originated from 
Sandoz. Sandoz has liakility inaur- 

1 tê with the 


-plant-between “Au ™™HHES"' “cémımèiisura 


norma of the chemical industry,” 
and it covera environmental dam- 
age caused by accidents, he said, 

The Swiga President, Mr 
Alphons Egli, last week hosted a 
meeting with the environment 
ministers of West Germany, 
France, Holland, and Luxembourg, 
and the EEC Commissioner for the 
Environment, who’ agreed that the 
‘International Rhine Commission 
should torisider improved safety 
measurea:.' 

The ¦ commission haa ' been 

with’ working out how to 
eatabliah exactly what the Swiss 
morê specifcally, Sandoz ' 
éxpecte ‘fo all the’ pollu- 
0 Mr Bgl ald. 

Le Monde, page 12 


' and, 1 
‘should p3 ‘for. “We canfot be 
. to 


‘tion in the 


Renault boss shot dead 


ruahed to the scene. Mr Chirac 
gaid that he was "horrifled by the 
bestial murder” of Besse. “Nothing 
can juatify or explain auch a 
gesture. Such an act demands that 
all be done to find and punish the 
guilty,” 

In a message from Africa, where 
he ia on tour, President Francois 
Mitterrand said: “The death of this 
remarkable man, in such و‎ 
circumstances, isa a great loss for 
his family, for Renault, and for 
France,” 

The international wing of Action 
Directe, which ia linked with West 
ÛCermany'’s notorious Red Army 
Faction, is usually thought respon- 
sible for such drastic terrorist 
attacks aa the murder of General 
Rene Audran in January, 1985, 


Georges Besse, chairman of the . 


THE French terrorist group, Ac- 
Directe, is augspected of killing 


state-owned Renault car company, 
as he returned to his Paris home 
on Monday night. 

Mr Besse, aged 58, was walkin 
the short distance from hia chauf- 
feur-driven car to his first oor flat 
in Montparnasse when he was hit 
in the head and chest by several 
bullets and fell bleeding heavily ta 
the pavement. By the time his 
family rushed to his side, he waa 
already dead. Neighbours said 
they heard flve shots. The attack 
Was parey carried out by a 

a woman on a motorcycle. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Jacques 


Chirac, flanked by Mr Robert 
Pandraud, Minister for Security, 


Outsider on the inside 


The Wall Street Journal called 
him a latterday Great Gataby — 
“the self-made Mid-westerner 
struggling to flt in with the East 
Coast financial establishment, 
whose compulsion to accumulate a 
prodigious fortune brings him 
down catastrophically.” 

0 i 1966, 0 
WrEB skills, a lawyer'a qualifi- 
cations, and rejection alips from 
several big Detroit firms. He cast 
his bread liberally on the waters, 
buying hia way into the exclusive 
Harvard Club in New York and 
becoming a trustee of New York 
University. 

He rose politically through the 
Jewiah lobby, crowned by his 
invitation to the White Houge with 
Jewish leaders to discuas missile 
gales to Saudi Arabia, 


But insecurity fuelled a greed 
which one arbritrager has de- 
scribed as beyond the wildest 
imaginings of mere mortals. Once, 
strolling down the Champs Elyees, 
his wife is aid to have remarked: 
“It's a beautiful evening, just look 
at the moon." He replied: “What 
good is tbe moon if you can't buy or 
gell it?" But doubts intruded. “Tt'g 
a sickness I have, in the face of 
which I am helpless,” he said. 


His staff, whom he was wont to 
observe on his deskgide bank of TV 
monitors, found his behaviour vac- 
illated betweerıı harahness and 
gentility. The paradoxes were 
summed up on a T-shirt which he 
Rometimes displayed, It read: “He 
who gowns the most when he dies 
wing. 


By Sara Lenz İn Basle 
stream. 

Ciba admitted the leak only 
after West German scientists 
found unusually high concentra- 
tions of Atrazine in the river. Mr 
Weber started his investigations 
after the University of Karlsruhe 
in West Germany published data 
this summer showing that 
Atrazine traces of the same high 
concentration were found near the 


gust and October laat year. 
Several hundred kilograms of 
agricultural chemicals that sank 
to the bed of the Rhine following 
the fire at the Sandoz factory in 
Basle could wash downstream and 
cauge another environmental di- 
aster if heavy rain falls over 
Basle in the next few days, accord. 
ing to Dr Benedict Hurni, director 
of the cantons Water Protection 


ncy. 

Dr Hurni told a press conference 
at the Sandoz headquarters that a ` 
flood or heavy rain would stir up 
the Rhine bed and prompt a 
“recurrence of the chemical pollu- 
tion” along. Western Europe's mds 
jor waterway. 1 ¥ 

isa authorities hope to remove 
this threat by suoking the toxic 


accused of 


..Schweizerhalle 


IVAN BOESKY, the Wall Streest 
wheeler-dealer who was fined a 
record $100 million for insider 
trading at the weekend, had an 
edge: he slept only two hours a 
right. While rivala snored, he 
played international tunes on his 
300 telephone buttons. 

“Vampires live on blood," he 
once commented on this restlega- 
ness. “I live ûn coffee. It'a vam- 
pire's plasma." 

Although he likened his body to 
“a Mercedes ûn the autobahn that 
doesn't stop running,” this induced 
throttle confusion, “Î am not proud 
about it," he said. “I have often 
thought it would be nice to sleep a 
long time.” He may get hia wish: 
hia guilty plea to one criminal 
count could earn him up to five 
years in the slammer. 

Boesky, aged 49, is the son of a 
Detroit delicategaen owner who 
emigrated from Russia in 1912, 
Hia book Merger Mania, published 
last year, waa dedicated to his 
father's memory with the worda 
“His life remains an example of 
relurning to the community the 
beneflts he had received through 
the exercise of God-given talenta.” 

What Boesky, one of America's 
richest men, did not reveal was 
that his own talents did not 
multiply by the algebraic ju-ju 
detailed in such chapters as “The 
Saturday Night Special" and 
“Tender Offers”, but by inaider 
trading and a huge network of 
contacls unavailable to punters 
hoping to emulate his success at 
corporate raiding and mega-merg- 
era. 


Ciba-Geigy 


SWITZERLAND'S largest chemi- 
cal company, Ciba-Geigy, has been 
apilli high concentrations of 
waedkiller into the Rhine for more 
than a year, according to the 
environmental organisation, 
Greenpeace. 

authorities in Basle have 
confiscated all Ciba’s records on 
productîon of the herbicide, 
Atrazine, to investigate whether 


the company hana been viçlating.. 


"pollution regulations, Clba refua 
to comment. 

Atrazine is used by farmers to 
kill weeds. It halts the photosyn- 
thesis of river planta for more than 
a year. Greenpeace claims thal 
dangerous quantities of Atrazine 
must have penetrated the food 
chain all along the Rhine and 
entered the North Sea. 

Greenpeace'a chemical 
coordinator, Mr Stefan Weber, 
found an Atrazine concentration of 
more than 1.5 grammes per cubic 
metre in the water purification 
ا‎ of Ciba’s Schweizerhalle 
actory or October 27, 12 days 
before the company admitted acci- 
dentally spilling 400 litres of the 
chemical into the Rhine from 

another plant several miles down- 


af e 1 
Rolando Olalia 
THE mutllated body of the to 


Flllplno 
laftwing labour leader, Rolando Olalla, 
was discovered In Manila. 

Government leaders expressed shock 


over the torture antl killing of Mr Olalla, 
and leftist lenders aalled for massive 
protsats. Leftist I[eaderé aocused the 
military of involvement In tha murder. 

Mr Olalla was klllod mn day after 
arnovnoing ihat leftist groupe would 
rally behind Prsaldent Aquino If dlsgrun- 

miiltary offlcera attempted to selze 
power, 
ا س ڪا ا‎ 
KIM IL SUNG, President of North Koraa, 
o Dy a vialting کر ا وا ت‎ 
oni ngyang on Tuesday, givin 
Ile to reports that he had bean ا‎ 
natad. has been "ssanssinated" by 
rumûur several times previously, but 
{heres ls n that he la involved In 
difflculty in getting his son, Kim Jong li, 
nomlnated to auocead him. 


ISRAEL'S Foralgn Minister, Mr Persa, 
sald he had cleared up "a mlaundar- 
ب‎ with Brltaln after explalning Irı 
a telsphone call to Mrs Thatcher that 
Israel had not abducted the nuclear 
fechnlelan, Mr Mordechal Vanunu, from 
Brltlah soll. 

Mr Vanunu had revealed secrets of 
larasl"s nuclaar weapons programms ir 
articles in lha Sunday Times. 


ISRAELI aircraft atacked a Palestinlan 
uerrllla naval base near the port of 
ایا ر‎ suuih Lebanon, Injurmg fle 

psn 

The alr reld came # day after a Jewlah 
sominary student waa killed In Jerusalarm 
by Arab guerrillas. 

Ths next day larasll hallcoptors af- 
tackad another Palestlnlan base In the 
Sldon area. 

ا 


POLICE wilh dogs charged atrlking biaok 
workers al General Motors’ car plant In 
Port Elizabeth, The atrlke wags caused by 
the company's plan to “diainvast'' from 
South Afrloa and ssll ths business to 
loca! managemsnt. Blaok workers 
downed tools, prolsating that thay had 
not been consulted. Sinca then 567 of 
lham hava been diamlassd. Police vers 
called In when afterûations aruptad be- 
tween sirikera and new workers brought 
In to take thelr jobs. 


TWO cabinet minlatera In the former 
Lesotho Goverrımesnt of Chlef Leabua 
Jonathan were abducted armed man 
at tha weoskend, driven Int ihe moun- 
talna, and shot dead, according to a 
familly frland. 

Mr Deamond Slxlaha, the Minlater of 
Informstlon and Braadcasil untler 
Chie! Jonathan, and Mr Vincent akhals, 
tha Farelgn Minlater, were vialllng a 
trlend thelr wives whan they and 
their hoste were kidnapped at gunpoint, 
e Into the Makluti mountalrne, and 
shol. 


CHILE'S Soclallat leader, Jorge Mollna, 
confirmed that he, Pedro Correa, for the 
coneervatlve Nallonal Pariy, and Eugenlo 
Ortega, for the Chrlatlon Democrats met. 
two milltary chlsfs separataly to give 
them coples of ihe Bases to Suataln a 
Democratic Regime, an 87-polnt polftlcal 
paci slgned In September by 13 parilea 
ranging from right to moderate Marxist 
0 


The e wilh the polica chlai, 
Qanrera!l Rodoilo Siange, and lhe Navy's 
commandar-in-chlsf, Admiral Jose Tork 
blo Merlino, were the firat formal contacls 
be r the armed forces commanders 
the opposilion In 13 yeara of mllltary 
rule. 


PAKISTAN'S President, General Zila, has 
claimed that Indla ls massing troops on 
the border with hla country. 

India denled any aggreaalve Intent, 
saying movements related to training 
purposss. : : 

In India alt laaat fen psopie havs been 
klllad by Sikh terrorista In Hindu reprisals 
in the Punjab leading tD rlats and 
curfowas. 


ا س کی کے ق 
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The roads Gangs get arms from 


By George Armstrong 


careless US army 


By Mark Tran in Washlngton 


AMERICAS motorcycle gangs, nat Fort Lewis, Washington, de- 
drug-dealers, survivalista, and un- scribed how the stolen weapons 
derground criminal elements are would find a ready market in three 
getting their hands on machine. rival gangs. Mr Helmer took his 
guns, anti-tank rockets, grenades, loot home to Florida with the 
and o weapons, courtesy of the intention of going to Central 
US army. America, But he went off the idea 
The equipment, worth thousands and the arme remained jin his 
of dollars, is being siphoned off home in Tampa. 
from army bases by ungcrupulous Some of the army’s troubles are 
ا‎ who know there ia a ready of ita own making, It ig very hard, 
market on civvy atreet. Their job is for example, anid Mr Livingstone, 
made all the easier by alipahod for troops to return unused ammu- 
army practices, nition after a training exercise, “Tt 
“Drug-dealera take the weapons can take up to four hours to get 
South of the Border to exchange through theo bureaucracy. Some 
for druga, because they can get pcople don't bother and hang on to 
more than with greenbacks,” aald the atuff." 
Mr Bill Livingstono, a congreasion- Mr Holmer and olher supply 
al staff member dealing with the officials also found it easy to alter 
ingue. nımmunition accounting records tn 
In testimany beforo a congres- cover alolon, misplaced or unused 
sional task force, chaired by Senn- wonpons. Mr Helmer, said Mr 
tor Pete Wilson, a former aupply Livingstone, even had his own 
sergcant with An army ranger nrmas cache, with ita own guards, 
unit, Mr Shawn Helmer, described at Fort Lewis, so that he could 
how he spirited away $23,000 in bypass the normal buronucrney 
anti-tank rockets, mines, and und was even complimented for it. 
other hardware by just loading up Mr Livingstone said that the 
his truck from an army depat. army has taken some measures 
Mr Helmer was arrested last since last spring, when Senator 
gum mar after trying lo sell Wilson's task force publishod A 


exXPloslve8s lO UHUUI UUs p-1. e : 1 
sald that the army's ammunition sony 0 e 


aupply system is so flawed that il the army will cut down by half the 
"ullowed me and others to walk amuunt of ammunition and 
nwny from any military install. caxplosives {0 bo used in exercises 
tion". and will conduct more random 
The former army man, Mutiuned senrches on troops leaving base. 
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THE AIR in. Rome now has the 
highest concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the world. În the last 35 
ears, 1 

asa risen from 30,000 to 1.6 
million, or one for every two 
sidenta. 

Environmental watchdogs claim 
that in the last seven yeara the 
lution in Rome’s historic centre 
an risen by 43 points, while West 
Berlin's has fallen by 14 pointe, 
and New York'a by 18. 

Laat month, Mr Gianfranco 
Amendola, a Rome magistrate, ãet 
pollution measurin 

e 
units for certain crossroads outside 
the old city walls. 

On the basis of early results he 
announced last week that if the 
city council does not close the 
centro of Romo to privato traffic by 
the end of this month he will ordor 
the police to keep cara out. 

AÃ prominent law profesgor snys 
that Mir Amendola does not have 
the power to do so, unless he wants 
to accuse the mayor and the city 
council of “negligence of official 
duty." That could be what Mr 
Amendola has in mind. 

A group of municipal traffic 
PUL, = «lim +that P11 oar cent 
of their members have chronic 


bronchitis, have taken to appouar- 


rnasks. Their suporiurs toll thonı 
to take the nuska off because 
concculing the fuce violales an 
anti-terrorism law. 


between civilian and defence gec- 
tors, the main reason why Mr 
Gorbachev is unconvinced by the 
threat of Star Wars is that he 
comprehendas the nature of the 
Soviet system. Whenever the atate 
is presented with a supreme chal- 
lenge, ita ability as a totalitarian 
structure to mobilise all state 
resources behind one clear objec- 
tive has hitherto guaranteed auc- 


cess. 

The clasaic example of the sya- 
tem's resilience and capacity to 
meet a challenge came in 1941. 
Having last half ila industry, moat 
of ita coal mines and power ata- 
tions and steel mills, and a third of 
ita population to Hitler's invasion, 
the syatem absorbed these deaper- 
ate losaes and slowly, awesomely 
recovered. By 1943, it wna produc- 
ing more tanks and aircrafl than 
Germany. By 1945, the Red Army 
had fought all the way back to 
Berlin. 

Old history, you may say. The 
system no longer worke that way, 
and Mikhail Gorbachev ia not the 
ج ن‎ tp impose the mercilegaa disci. 


Al CUUIU rrlalp Lhk= annniry 

into line. But consider Chernobyl. 
Clearly, that the disaster hap- 
ened at all, and the way it 
e irin stands au a monstrous 
indictment of Sovict ndministra- 
tion and management. But na the 
daya passed, and il became in- 
creasingly evident thant the scien- 
tista and technicians congcripterl 
into Chernobyl were fighling a 
melt-down, the level of their 
achievement became steadily more 
impressiva. They were confronting 
and solving problems that no one 


ing 


on earth had ever faced before. 

It was not juat that they’ brought 
the rogue reactor under control 
that was so striking, it waa the 
way that so many other huge 
efforts were being mobilised at 
once. There were three separate 
waves of evacuation, that finally 
involved over 200,000 people. 
while from Kiev 200 miles north to 
Gomel the decontamination teams 
were sluicing down the roads and 
trees and houses, cleaning the 
wells, and bulldozing the top soil. 

There wag the alternative water 
supply to be built for Kiev, and the 
food from safe parts of the country 
to be found and brought to feed 
some five million people. In Kiev 
and the affected zones, there were 
the mass screening programme, 
the evacuation of Kiev’s children, 
and a great many tough decisions 
to make, 

And they were made with a 
brutally realiatic senae of 
prioritiea. 

The way the bDoviet system 
raaetadl tn. Chernobyl was the old. 

lHer-.in, a ` new j' 
farm, obadient, single-minded, and 
stunningly effective. And if it 
must, İl will respond to the chal- 
lenge of Star Wars in {he same 
way, If it means sacrifice, then few 
people on earth have shown the 
endurance of the Russians. This ia 
a country where they do not just 
tighten their belts. If needs be, 
they eat them. : : 

But the Ruasion steam-roller iB 
e by microchips these days. 

ia complex and powerful econo- 
my can react in unexpected ways 
to audden surges of. high-tech 
investment being made available 


‘to scientists who are given çarte. | . 


blanche — and an open: cheque.. 
And after the tragedy of the 


Challenger apace shuttle, it ia |. , 
` dangerously over-confident US: 


that relies on ita technological lead.. |: 
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Don’t underestimate 
the Russians 


By Martin Walker in Moscow 


IF ANY single strategic objective 
emerges from the Babel of Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy, it is to rely 
on Star Wars as a fail-safe political 
tool, even if it is not a guaranteed 


weapon. 

Shauld it never actually work, 
but simply keep America’s mili- 
re pare complex in the 
style to which is has grown accus- 
tomed, it will atil put intolerable 
e on the Soviet economy. It 

designed either to bully Mr 
Gorbachev, or to bankrupt him. At 
the very least, it will force him to 
put his grandiose plans for the 
domestic economy on to the back- 
burner, and pour scarce roubles 
into a crash military programme 
to catch up. That, at least, is the 
theory. 

The e with this policy, 
which doubtless looks good in a 
White House whose own economy 
ia under ag strain from 
defence-awollen budgets and defi- 
cita, is that it may be baged on a 
جرب‎ interpretation of how the 

HE BEY atta erke. , 
aimpliatic mathematical model 
known as the zero-sum game, in 
which whatever is put into one 
side of the equation must necessar- 
ily have been subtracted from the 
other side. But it ignores the 
possibility of spin-off — of invaeat- 
ment in military high-tech paying 
off handsomely in the civilian 


Bector. 

This ia odd, because this kind of 
spin-off hae undoubtedly worked 
well in Western economies. Ameri- 
can computer and chip design has 
benefited from years of Pentagon 


“This is a country where they do not just 
tighten their belts. If need be, they eat 
them” 


investment. The hard times for 
Ford and Chrysler and General 
Motors were eased by Pentagon 
orders for military hardware. 

And in much the same way, the 
Soviet civilian economy has long 
benefited from military invest- 
ment. Indeed, the two economies 
overlap to a striking degree. The 
beat refrigerator on the market is 
the Biryusa model, which ia turned 
out by the factories of the Strategic 
Rocket Forcea. The beat vacuum 
cleaner is the Raketa, produced by 
the Ministry of Aviation factories, 
which algo turn out excellent 
children's prams. 

This symbiosis between civilian 
and defence sectors has always 
confused Western analyats, be- 
cause it makes it so difficult to 
work out just what proportion of 
the GNP Moscow is spending on its 
war machine. 

In some cases the same factories 
turn out ahart-wave radios and 
optical lenses and trucks and 


apecialiat clothing for both soldiers 
. irr rcEHHliatai gara mind _ ekg 
that one vital input for Western RuSgialf™ ateattı-fo 


intelligence is to take satellite 
pictures of defence factories, work 
out their floor space and extrapo- 
late military praduction from that. 
This is the kind of hit and miss 
guesswark which led the CIA to 
downgrade its estimate of Soviet 
defence apending over the past 
decade from an annual 6 per cent 
growth rate to 2 per cent or even 


e8. 

But the immense technical and, 
perhaps more important, manage- 
rial reserves available within the 
defence sector are no secret to the 
Politburo. Among Mikhal Gor: 
bachev's first appointments to the 
rank of deputy Prime Ministers 
were three relatively young profes- 
sional technocrats and managers 
from the defence industries. 

Even more than the symbiosis 
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THE BESTIN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


, Saul Bellow, Graham Greene, John Updike and 
Doris Lessing on growing up on a farm in Rhodesia. 


THE BEST IN FICTION 


, . Anita Brookner, Salman Rushdie, Jayne Anne 
Phillips and Martin Amis on money and peanut butter. 


THE BESTIN POLEMIC 


Nadine Gordimer, Günter Grass, George Steiner 
and Milan Kundera on the death of Europe. 


THE BESTIN REPORTAGE 


Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Germaine Greer and 
James Fenton looting presidential palaces. 


AND THE BEST IN TRAVEL WRITING 


„ _ Bruce Chatwin, Martha Gellhorn, Redmand 
O'Hanlon, Paul Theroux, Jonathan Raban, Jan Morris - ali 
in Granta 10 Travel Writing’ - now in its SIXTH printing. 


Granta's ‘Travel Writing’ is more than an excellent 
taster; it's the finest prose anthology for years. 
„, ___ NewStatesman 
, Granta is Britains premier literary magazine, and 
mainly because it is for writers and readers not 
academics and critics. - Jolin Fowles 


ORDER-FORM 


A Penguin Travel Classic - FREE 

As a new subscriber, you will receive Granta 20, 
the 256 page successor to Granta's bestselling ‘Travel 
Writing’ featuring Redmond 0° Hanlon’s ‘Amazon 
Adventure’ — pluş a choice of one of lhe Penguin Travel 
Classics below FREE. 


Why give away books? Because we know that if 
you are Interested in these authors - each a Granta 
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1 
1 


[ Please enter my subscription to Granta at the 
introductory rate of only £11.95, a saving of 25% off the 
same issues bought in the shops. | will receive a year's 
subscription of four issues - each tla size of a paperback 
book - plus the Penguin travel classic I've chosen below 
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original Granta Travel Writing; just reprinted, at £4.50} 
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Redmond O Hanlon Into the Heart of Borneo Wî 
Paul Theroux The Kingdom by the Sea i 
rahtam Greene Getting to Know the General ر‎ 
orman Lawis Voices of the Old Sea 1 
Colin Thubron Among the Russians 1 
Patrick Maınham So far from God _ 
an Morris Last Letters from Hav _ 
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Are you interested in one of the eight Penguin 
travel classics listed below, free, with a 
subscription to Granta? 


QUESTION: Why, since 
Granta began publishing with 
Penguin, has it been read by 
more people than any other 
İiterary magazine in the 
twentieth century? 


ANSWER: Because its 
editors don't like Literature. 

Thatis, Literature with a 
Capital lL. 

Because we madé a 
promise: To publish only 
straightforward, goad writing. 
Not the stuff you ought to get 
around to reading one of these 
days. But writing that, because 
it's so amusing or engaging Or 
urgent, you have to read - now 
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City whistle-blowing is not enough 


THE emerging scandala on both aides of the 


with commendable speed to require the 
Atlantic involving financiers who make 


ing buyers and - aellers. But as lon 
resignatlon of Mr offrey Collier, ita 


The US and the : 2 
„ Falklands 4 ا[‎ „| OMé dominated 
کک‎ e gra ill simply ONE neat, but unwelcome irony. In London £ ON € با و‎ by Chad fig hti ng 


Speaking with forked tongue 


for France of averting the necessi- 
ty of providing air cover for 
Habré'a forces at this juncture, 
something that neither Mitterrand 
nor Chirac at present wants. The 
Libyan forces present in northern 
Chad may after all be weaker than 
they appear and will have a hard 
time ntanding up to the 
Goukouniasts when they round on 
thom. Especially as they hava 
come far from their rear bases, 
carrying with them a number of 
Libyan arms, including doubtless 
Sam-7 minsailes, It seeme that it is 
with auch a missile that on Thurs- 
day a Libyan Marchetti plane waa 
downcd. Already mora combative, 
those fighltors ahould be 
strengthened in their now convie- 
tion by the Fronch military aid 
channelled through N'Diamena. 

IL seoms a reasonable onough 
calculation considering that the 
Libyan army’s morale is said to be 
low. Nevorthelcaa, it does involve a 
few risks for France particularly 
Colonel Gadafy decides to go for 
broke and accept the challenge 
instead Lo wniting to sce what way 
out Paris might propose, even if 
Hiasènce Haubré, whosc power in 
anil to hv growing, ia doubtless irs 
no mind to grant hin ıumy. 

On {he ulher hun, politically. 
mlrly is taking srriounly (lu 
ronunik[le published on Fridny 
by fivu Frlious budlil: lo Habre ın 
wlucl Lhey nnnountved thil 
CGukounı Oueddey hurl beren 
stripped f lis authority an Uhatl 
lho leadership bul berm trans: 
ferred tû Mohammed lsu, ıt Mit 
kıown lı be wurking for the 


The Lomé Franco-Afrlcan con- 
ference which ended on Saturday, 
November 15, was dominated by the 
confllet in Chad where flighting has 
flared up again north of ihe 16th 
parallel. Paris has glven lte de facto 
approval to Presldent Hissène 
Habré's attempta to reconquer the 
territory occupled by the Libyans 
and ls planning an appreciable 
inorease In the mllitary ald ft Ia 
giving N'Djamena. The French 
government appears to have 
concluded that tha character of ihe 
Chadian conflict has undergone a 
change as a result of a section of 
the opposiilon rallying to tho 
government, What usad to be a 
struggla between Chadlan warlords 
ls now turning Into a war between 
Chad and Libya. 


LOME — Apart from Chad, sover- 
al other subjects were examined at 
the conference, but they were such 
recurring topics like southern Afri: 
ca, sub-Saharan Africa's economic 
plight and the African debt. The 
changes in the Chadian aituation, 
conflrmed by President Mitterrand 
in a Radio Franco Internationale 
interview on Wednesday last 
weck, were underlined oven morc 
sharply by {he President two dayn 
luter. Whnt he snid was vury 
significant ns» he hag hren KeepinFE 
close watch ın Lhe situution incl 
his remarks are ulwuys vxtrenırly 
caulliuus, 

Whit be unl iu efTecl wis thiu 
the cliuriwtler uf Lhe Chudim tun- 
lut hus chisnged. It in in Lhe 
press uf turnip frn vivıl wir 
Into iı inlernalionul dispute in- 
volving twu states. T'he world, he 


By Jacques Amalrlc 


Lıbyana. 
But in the ree long list of 
this one could 


two-day conference waa Hissène 


Habré, who remains aa discreet as 
ever, to the point of ramoteness, 
and is literally 
conviction that 
gince he is in the process of 
creating it. 


sessed by his 
had does exist, 


Other figures also contributed to 


the conference, of course, but their 
roles were more 
Houphoué§t-Boigny, patently tired 
and anxious to show that he was 
still refusin 
do with 
blames for allowin 
daily) Le Matin an 
Party) publication L'Unité to write 
things about him that are usually 
not aired. The two men did indeed 
mest for about a quarter of ari 
hour, but the Ivory Coast leader 
did not appear at any of the 
banquets a 
.¥amoussoukto on Friday after- 
nOOn, 
Chirac 
Chirac never censed to reiterate 
his admiration for the “wise old 


mixed, Félix 


to have anything to 
ltterrand, whom he 
(tha French 
{tha Socialist 


preferred to retire to 


where he met Jacques 
the following evening. 


man of Africa" 
One jaat point whose effects it la 
to ovaluate — the 


idea of a. hall plan for the 


‘countries of tha south. The propas- 
al’ was made by 
:taken up by Mitterrand who notedl 
that 19887 would ba the 40th 
anniversary: of the European Mar- 
,ghall Plan which: did so much to 
reactiyate European industry after 
'the end of the geecond world war. 
The questlon İs whether the idea 
‘will go any farther than Lomé. 1s it 
realistic to .ima 
.of' the North 
solidarity with the ¢ountries of the 
«South aimilar to 
‘United States reacted towards Eu- 
‘Tope at the end of tha war? 


Eyedema and 


e the countries 
eeling a sense of 


the way the 


(November 18/17) 


Lomé conferences, 
well go down as an important ono 
in the Chadian case, which is 
certainly full of surprising devel- 
opments. The central figure of the 


„aH too ear! 


said, would soon be able to gee 
clearly “where precisely are the 
origina of a dispute which has 
today become international." 

Short of naming it, he could not 
have referred more clearly to 
Libya. And this when, on this 
same day, Hissène Habré filed a 
complaint against Libya with the 
United Nationa Security Council. 

Both the President's and the 
Prime Minister's aides acknow- 
ledge in private that Mitterrand's 
analysia implies a distinct change 
in French ey which must now 
adapt itself to the new reality on 
the ground. Now the change in the 
balance of power jis becoming 
increasingly evident to French 
intelligence services which 
roughly confirm what Hissène 
Habré and his allies are saying. 
More and more of the nomada 
living north of the 16th parallel 
are now rallying to N'Djamena, 
and the figure is said to represent 
a good quarter of the 160,000 
Chadians in the north. There is 
even talk of 40,000 presumed 
followers of Goukouni Oueddeî 
{who rebelled against N'Djamena) 
who are reparle lo have switched 
their ` allegiance to Habré. This 
would represent. between. 2,000 
and 3,000 fighters, as they always 
move around with their house- 
holds, ٍ 0 

Determined to demonstrate it 
understands Habré, Paris İsa be- 
lieved to have agreed to send 
additional assistance. This would 
include light weapong, çommunica=- 
tians equipment, humanitarlan 
and medical aid (egpecially fleld 
medical units), uniforrıs and a0 on. 


„All this meanş that France has 


given Habré the n .Hght to 
carry out a ‘several qulck strikes 
well aaroas - the ‘16th parallel tû 


make contact with Goukouni’s fol! 
lowera, provide them with munir 
tions and help the civilian popu- 
lation hard hit by recent Iibyan 
bomb'attacka. . i:  '' 

The plan worked öout by Paris 
and N'Djamena has the advantage 


to be aggressive and 
hegemonic . . . and support the 
Zionist regime." But these, how- 
ever, are fairly general reserva- 
tions and they do not slam the door 
shut, 

But the [act is, the White 
House's argument would be more 
convincing had it not been for the 
hostages. If the US media are to be 
believed, three ahipments of arma 
werc delivered to Iran over the 
past 18 months, and each time, 
oddly enough, an American hos- 
tago held by pro-İranian Shi'ite 
fundamentaliata in Lobanon was 
released, Reagan may have been 
putting his hand on his heart in 
swearing thore had been no deal or 
horse tradc and that his country 
was alicking by its unshakable 
determination not 10 negotinto 
with terrorism, but he just failed to 
cunvincc. Congress and the preasa 
blatne him for knuckling under to 
the hostage-takers and damaging 
lhe credihility of Washington's 
uliciil land on terrnrinm. And 
thane low sanctions later an- 
nmuuacud aguinel Syriu thal wıll 
tim dinsıpate Lhe impression Ihuul 
the While Jnise 19 suying ont 
hing nud dung anutlu. 

{November I017) 


Bubrak Kûarrmul wus u lıwyer by 
prulessiot, Sulan Ali Kuchiuand 


din ueunumisl uml Mohuantiued 
Najib a physivuun 
Anis aê xuh A UH nd 


puwur ın April lVts, lhe APLP 
alienated the rural population, 
which is to say, practically the 
entire country. The peasants con- 
founded the militants’ expectations 
by taking up their guns to defend 
their traditional chiefs against 
these smoothies come down from 
the capital who wanted to redis- 
tribute their land holdings and 
turn the mosques into party of 
fices. Beset by factional quarrels 
that were fought out with 
submacbine-guns, in a matter of 
months the APDP showed it was 
incapable of holding, let alone 
managing, a country that waa 80 
per cent rural, Muslim and illiter- 
ate. 

The party's more doctrinaire 
members wanted Soviet interver- 
tion. They got it even before 
actually asking for it, and the civil 
war, now combined with a foreign 
occupation, has dragged on ever 
since. The pioneer militanta — 
physicians, lawyers and teachers 
—— acknowledge ‘the mistakes that 
were made ard make no secret of 
their disaatisfaction. 

Party Sacretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev's arrival in the Krem- 
lin : baa . drastically :changed the 
siLuation. Unlike hia ecessora, 
wha were too old and tao tired to 
take a personal interest in the 
problem, Gorbachev quickly came 
to the ‘conclusion that Babrak 
Karmal was incapable of bringing 
about ponce and winning the war 
at the jame Lime. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet army had not succeeded in 
winning the war aither. 

All this is tied in with the March 
congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Unlon, The drawn 
features of the man the Soviets 
took with them and installed in 
Kabul in December 18979 were a 
aufficient indication of the ordeal 
he' was suffering. Gorbaçhey and 
the CPSU'sa No 2 man, Yegor 
Ligachev, criticised Karmal for 


tying to apply the Marxist model 
“mec 


' in a country that 


anica 
٣ Continued on page 14 


What does it amount to? An 
evaluation, stripped of ideological 
considerations, of a certain num- 
ber of strategic realitieg, With ita 
population of 45 million, vast oil 
and natural gas resources, a pPOW- 
erful army and a barder hı 
of kilometres long it shares with 
the Soviet Union, İran is a country 
that Washington cannot afford to 
neglect for long. True, it ig atill too 
early to reaume diplomatic ties 
with a government which brands 


COMMENT 


tha United Statea as the “Greal 
Satan" and inflicted an unprec- 
edented humiliation on it in 1979 
when it seized American diplomats 
in Tehran as hostages. The Ameri- 
can policy shift in the area is being 
taken very seriously by moderatéc 
Arab countries which are allies of 
Iraq and they have alroady vuicul 
their concern. 

In Tehran, the [rauiuun leuders 
are {aking a more cuutıults line 
which porhbaps rellecls Iheir own 
divided reactions to Wausluingtoti'n 
overtures. "here bu nu reconcil- 
ution with the United States," 
insiats Iraninn President Ali 
Khaıneni, "sao long its ıt continues 


USSR Iikely 
to remain In 
Afghanistan 


tomb of King Nadir Shah, who 
died in 1933. He was the father of 
the last king of Afghanistan, Zahir 
Shah, who waa deposed in 1973 
and is now living in exile in Italy. 
Under the monarchy this was 


"` where visiting heads of state came 


to place wreaths, Aller the 1978 
revolution, the monument waBۍ‎ 
ransacked and allowed to go to 
ruin. So why repair it today? 
Anxious to uire respectabil- 
ity, indeed legitimacy, the Af han 
government is reported to have 
made secret overtures to the for- 
mer ruler. According to rumours 


By Dominlque Dhombres 


flying around in Kabul — it i8 as 
much a rumour-factary as Moscow 
— the deposed king asked a8 a 
rerequisite that his father'a tomb 
made more presentable. 

King Zahir Shah ia hardly men- 
tioned, here, but .he does not lack 
a Ele, haga: 
inted out that he has “always 
ا‎ a friend of the Soviets, but 
that his frlendship does not extend 
to wanting their presence in hia 
country. Attacks on the monarchy, 
which were very strong in the 
early years of the revolution, have 
ceased almost entircly. 

The monarchist solution is not 
for the immediate future, But the 
very fact that the sukject is dis- 
cussed within the APDP itself saya 
much for current mood in Kabul, It 
js an admission ùf defeat after 
more than eight yearës of “revolu- 
tion”. 

` În the beginning the APDP was 
ã amall party} of Marxist 
iddleclass intellectuals who were 


both doctrinaire by reason of. their 
(in, many cases, French) 
philosphi ing and shûrt- 


training a 
fused by their Afghan traditions. 


THE KHOMEINI revolution will 
last only so long and the United 
States cannot cut itself off for good 
from Iran, the most important 
country İn one of the world's most 
strategic regions. This, in a nut- 
gahell, is the reasoning put forward 
E Reagan for juatifying 

resumption of contacts be- 
tween Washington and Tehran 
and, in a the shipment of 
a “small quantity” of American 
arms. The secret talks conducted 
this summer in the Iranian capital 
by former White House National 
security adviser Robert McFarlane 
and the shipment of apare parta for 
Iranian fighter planes are an 
outright contradiction of Washing- 
ton’s official position of not negoti- 
ating with the Ialamic Republic of 
iran, a government that sponsors 
international terrorism, and imı- 
posing an embargo on all military 
equipment intended for eithor of 
the Gulf War belligerents. 

The While House ig well aware 
of thiga, and the switch had been 
carefully prepurod by n restricted 
group vf advisors in near-total 
secrecy without either Sucrelary of 
Stule Ceorge Shultz or Defence 
Secreinry Caspar Weinberger be- 
ing let in on what was afool. 


A UNITED Nations report released In 
New York on Tuesday, November 
11, considered that "the presence of 
forelgn troops (In Afghanistan) and 
thelr partlcipatlon In the conflict 
remains ihe direct cause of the 
intolerable suffering of the Aghan 
refugees," whose number If puta at 
over 56 milllons, Including the one 
milion “uprooted personas" still 
Ingelde the country). The report, 
drawn up by Felix Ermacora from 
testimony provided by refugees, 
does however polnt out that the 
number of civillan victims has dl- 
minished considerably thls yaar 
compared with 1985. 


KABUL — The hill overlooks the 
city. Down below can be seen the 
teeming commercial district of 
Mandai and the trafflc snarls on 
Kabul main modern avenue, 
Maiwand. The roar of the ‘traffic 
with the furious honking of car 
horns can be heard, but here on 
the top of the hill everything is 
ailent and deserted. All around as 
far as the eye can see are bits of 
calico stuck on stakes driven into 
the soil which flap in the breeze. 
Each stake is planted on a humble 
mound. They are the graves of the 


thousands of zoldiers of the ar 
Afghan army who haye fallen 
since 1978. 


„The flaga are either red, in the 
gole party (the communis 2 


ian People's Democratic 
arty — APDP}), or green, the 
colour of Islam, At the entrance to 
this “martyrs' cemetery” çnly one 
tomb stands out by its ornateness. 
The headstone indicates İt ia that 
of a general who had done his 
military training in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, Eigh- 
teen months ago when he was 
surrounded by. guerrillas, in the 
Panjshir valley he blew himself up 
with dynamite rather than surren- 
der. Ahmad Din was posthurmoualy 
made a “Hero of Afghanistan” — 
the country's highest diatinction, 
modelled on ita Soviet counterpart, 
which has been awarded to only 
three people, 
Workmen ' have been busy this 
sumer cleaning and repairin 
one of the country’s oldest an 
most impoaing monuments — the 


re a > 


e 
Put that nt. 


— an almost ritual appendage to the Speech 
thege daya — the Queen was buay “honour- 
ing" her Government's “commitments” ty 
the people of the Falklands. In Guatemala 
City, meanwhile, all 31 foreign ministers 
from the Organisation of American Stateg 
were unanimously paasing a motion 
criticising Britain’s new fishing zone around 
the islands for adding “another element to 
the existing situation of tension and poten: 
tial conflict . . . over the Malvinas", UN 
resolutions on sovereignty were duly en- 
dorsed, Efforts at “diplomatic negotiations" 
by the a government were fulsome: 
ly applauded. And one name amongst 3i 
perhaps stood out in clear relief — George 
Shultz, Secretary of State, the USA. 
America's profound distaste for Britain's 
Falklands intransigence has been known for 
years. But the OAS resolution goes further 
than ever before. lt endorses — pretty 
explicitly ~~ Buenos Aires’ claims Lo Bover- 
eignty over the islands. It slaps President 
ongin an the back. And it kieka Sir 
Geoffrey on the knee for his fishing gambit. 
Anyone who thought that the British 
position over sovereignty and the rights ûf 
the islanders might begin eventually to 
make a little headway should think again. 


1 1 og alana a= 
We mle A E r e ولاو‎ 


is now flatly in the opposition camp. 

None of this, perhaps, matters too imme- 
diately in a world where — gave fir 
miserable accident — Britain and Argenti- 
na aren't going to war again. As long aa the 
taxpayer is willing to pick up the tab, the 
Falklands can be maintained in a tolerably 
stable state: neither prospering nor doclin- 
ing. Iftand when) Mrs Thuteher loses office, 
or retires to Dulwich, then matiors may 
unwind somewhut. All the Opposition 
parties are pledged lo negotiate a soJution 
ia form of worda that means negotiate about 
sovereignty}. It ia also, in truth, difficult to 
see any likely Tory successor in Downing 
Street shelling out hundreds of millions & 
year into thia most unremunerative of 
rises. But our present Prime Minister 
will have nothing to do with such grey 
(Foreign Oflice) prognostications. The lady 
was utterly prepared to Lulk about BOVE" 
cignty before General Galtierıs Invaslon 
but the Argentine landings, in some slightly 
unformulatecd way, e a to have wip 
any of the old formulas for progress from 
face of the earth — notwithstanding the 
self-evident facts that Galtieri is in gaol and 
President Alfonain is one of the purest and 
most amanable democrats in Sout 
Amorica. 

Why should this bu? Originolly, it was 
aaid 2 the wounds of battle were too fresh 
to consider furthor negotiation. But lime 

aasoa, seabs form, and nolhing happens. 
Driginally. it wns unid (by Mrs Tha 
and her then Forcign Secrotary) that the 
islanders would bo formally and fully 
consulted about their future. A referendum. 
That hasn't happened either. Westmineh 
has had no propositions to consider. HM 1 
UN team haa had no new arguments to 0 
There is only the most doleful vacuum: 
refusal to shift or think, or dO 1 
more — see the fishing affair — than 
when the ather side makes 4 IBY 
move. All of which would be tê و‎ 
defensible if the islanders themselvea 
being looked after and gi 
future that they crave. 
happening either. For years the F8 [oped 
have wanted their fisheries dê amp 
Whiteball turned a deaf ear, and An ir 
purse. There’a no official belief herê tinen 
ialanda (balefully ahunned by the olê 
in whose shadow they live) can eer Equelly 
than an economic basket c48 ality 
Whitehall (because it knows the, 4 
of transient politicians) reogn n ders 
day tha 1,400 or so indigenous Falklats 
will be told the truth and asked fo ن‎ : 
the meantime, therefore there A 
conspiracy of silence and, indecision, 0 
British government that realy war 
secure ,the .livellhoods of the Falkle 0 far 
would see Alfongin ag the best 3 2 


` gettlement in modern history, 2 oy, 
. hammering out a 26:year, bÛO-year,.Pay : 
deal with him, But wê f 


for something,‏ 0 ا ا 
wa „for so 1 1‏ . 

: and when it does, in. Buenos. 1y 
الع‎ şurely lament ap opportunity crave? 


. J. ° : ı٠“ 1 


` ente 


. 1 


capture the amateurs. It will seldom be able 
to track down a deal originating, aay, in the 
Cayman Islands by a completely anonymous 
company. If London banned dealing in 
nominee names, the business would simply 
shift elsewhere. The internationalisation of 
markets demands an international] response 
in terma of policing it. A start could be made 
if Britain, Japan, and the United States 
made it illegal to engage in any new deals 
except where the ultimate beneficial owners 
are identified. It is morally repugnant to 
moat people that the Government should 
gpend so ‘many regources seeking out social 
security scroungers and checking the cre- 
dentials of the unemployed while leaving so 
many illegal deals in the City unchecked. 
To its credit, the Government ia now 
moving fast. But it should algo be drawing 
2P contingency plans to introduce a full 
blaoded US-style statutory system in case 
the City's own self policing flags and fails. 


£200,000-a-year securities director who was 
discovered using inside information to buy 
ghares in a company which waa the object of 
a take-over bid, But, as everyone in the City 
knows, this may be only the tip of the 
iceberg. As the City's activities become 
more internationalised, the scope and temp- 
tation for scandal wlll become much great- 
er. Mir Collier (whose trade was buying and 
aelling ahares} was told by another arm of 
Morgan Grenfell (which advised companies 

on take-over bids} of an impending bid on a 

‘need ' to know” basis, because of Mr 

Collier's expertise about valuing shares. 

Need to know? Surely this is a clear case of 
an imperative not to know. Unless these go- 
called Chinese walls separating the banking 
and dealing arma of City firma are not to 


blow away entirely, then much more needs 


to be done, Whistle-blowing ia not enough. 
The City’s ability to detect rogue deals 

ahould be greatly improved later on when 

computers are able to scan dealings check- 


illegal fortunea out of “inside information” 

ill make waves for years to come. Share 
prices fell earlier this week because of fears 
that merger mania in the US, which has 
helped to push share e up, will aubgide 
aharply once denied the thrust of the deals 
now known to be based on inaide know- 
ledge, illegally acquired. The moat dramatic 
example involves Mr Ivan Baesky. Inatead 
of a New York investing genius, he turned 
out to be at the centre of a web of informers 
who tipped him off about coming takeover 
bids go could buy cheap and gell dear. 
The risk capitalist had remoyed the risks, 
He waa o found out because he was 
shopped by another arbitrageur, Mr Dennis 


Levine, 

Sa far Whitehall and the City have come 
out of the latter's own mini-scandal well. 
The Government has Fb forward ita 
tougher powers which enable it to compel 
suspects to ا‎ under pain of con- 
tampt of court. Morgan Grenfell has acted 


Reagan’s SDI in the Kremlin’s interest 


of SDI it is putting more preasure on 
European governments to distance them- 
selves from that enterprise. That ia prob- 
ably a clever move. There is even less love 


ا 


ofa kl 
: e Ra rivaganceas of SDI, and 


there is a strong wish among European 
politicians to see the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
"Treaty fthe only enduring piece of arms 
control) remain intact. Jt cannot remain 
intact from the moment American R&D 
moves out of the laborntory. Moreover even 
if parts of it were shown to work land it 
could never be fully tested this side of 
Armageddon) Europe would be none tlıe 
safer. The only thing going for the SDI in 
Europe is the contract work, which has 
turned out a0 far to be paltry. The US 
consistently says that Soviet policy is 
designed to drive a wedge between the 
Atlantic partners, In SDI it is providing the 


sive syatems will be punative. 


However, the reduction or abolition of 
strategic forces is only part of the Reykjavik 
prospect. Before then comes the programme 


o remove, asan, BORE A 


here Mr Gorbachev is twisting the screw. 
Originally this was not to be linked with 
any surrender by the Americans of SDI, and 
there is no reagon why it should be, because 
the two are unrelated. SDI does not cover 
either the European theatre or cruise 
missile. Suddenly, however, they are 
linked in the Soviet drafts, and since there 
is no military reason why they should be, 
the reason must be political. 


The Kremlin must know there iB still 
mileage to be gained from the European 
anti-nuclear lobby. And by making not juat 
digarmament in the large but disarmament 


n Europe contingent on-the .abandonment. - tools .for the job. 


History lives — and dies 


current Who's Who. Though regrettably 
silent on the late dipiomat'a hobbies and 
recreationa, the entry {which nestlea he- 
tween those of a former editor of the Daily 
Mirror and the leader of the Ulster Unionist 
Party) muat surely be the only one in the 
volume to include membership of the 
executive conımittee of the Petrograd Soviet 
in 1917, let alone participation in the 1906 
revolution against the Tear, 

Next year's Who's Who will ba the poorer 
for Mr Molotov'a passing, The thing about 
his life, of course, is that its shape waa 
distorted. He became famous while still (by 
some standards) fairly young, but then 
disappeared from public view while continu- 
ing to lead a long life. Thia might be called 
the Norma Desmond effect, after the central 
character in Billy Wilders film Sunset 
Boulevard. It particularly affected the stara 
of the silent movies who failed to make the 
transition to fame in the talkies. In political 
life, however, it ia more or less essential to 
live in a dictatorship to qualify, You need to 
be overthrown and, better still, disgraced. 
Provided that they survive premature death 
(not always easy in their trade), deposed 
politicians are the silent screen stars’ only 


MOST people's probable firat thought on 
learning of the death of Vyacheslav Molo- 
toy, Stalin's foreign minister, must have 
been surprise that he had still been alive, 
Probably the only people outside Mr Molo- 
tov'a inevitably sparse circle of friends and 
relations (he was 96) who knew he waa atill 
with us in 1986 were browgers who have 
happened upon his remarkable entry in the 


the President 


defence ian’t negligible. One can see how 
Washington, filled with tolerable inten- 
tions, stumbled down the road to fiasco. The 
choices at aiguposts along that road aren't 
easy ones, Nor is the inatant Congressional 
din for power-sharing and full disclosure 
much more than what those Democrata 
would say, 't they? 

But it is what the President himself had 
to say on nationwide television that weighs 
heaviest in the balance; for the grim 
likelihood, even now, ia that ha didn't tell 
the whole truth, Denying that guns were 
awapped directly for lives (shades of Dani- 


n Nr be rere IFMr serious rivals in thig regard. In a.decade or 


: exander Dubcek could be a 
challenger {he is hampered, though, by the 


fact that too many people will never forget: 


him). The same problem dogs the claims of 
Biafra's General Ojukwu who is not gone, 
but not forgotten either. And, though it 
h does to mention him in thé same 
breath, how many people know that Mr 
Pierre Poujade ;ia stil very much aliye and 
well and only 65? But with the death of Mr 
Molotav, the palm for the .world’s most 
famous forgotten man now probably passes 
to Mr Georgi Malenkov, ‘who succeeded 
Stalin as ruler of the USSR in 1963 .only to 
ba promoted a few years later to manage thé 
Ust-Kamenogorsk hydro-electric power ata- 
tion; Mr Malenkov, born. 1901, is atill 
among ua, still 'ln Who's Who, and gives his 


address (llke . Mr' Molotêv)'' as c/o the 
Ministry of Social Security in-Moscow. They. 
clearly know a:thing or two about ensuring 


a quiet retirement there, ' '.7 


aol as a surrogate 
has been pouring armas inta Iran, then Mr 
Rengan will quite clearly seem the one 
thing that he has so long striven to avold 
seeming: another shifty, mendacious, rè- 
treating politiclan in a jam. There ia that 
hint of desperation already, Chucking more 
bravado denunclations of Colonel "adaly 
into hia TV apologia ia tawdry stuff. 
Agserting that the “no concessions" policy 
remains in force is a hollow laugh. As the 
story unwinds, Ronald Reagan is appalling- 
ly vulnerable, the Vicar of Absolute Purity 
caught in bed with the curate's wife, and 
crying that he walked in his sleep. We 
rnove, instantly, from the shrouded world of 
difficult pate decisions to the crude, 
r 


maybe unfair, world of sweeping political 
م و‎ That is the world that Mr 
aganı has long made his own. And it is the 


world that will judge him. 


الات دند اوم . - 


` wings) conürmn that 


IF at the end of fve years the deal on the 
table at Reykjavik comes about, and the US 
and Soviet atrategic arsenals are reduced by 
half, the future of Britain's own deterrent as 
currently conceived will be even more 


doubtful than it is now. Certainly the if is a 
: : ıcu — MLS 


_BQaıtit aang. ura 

Racer ûn her brief viait to Camp David. 
For the one-half reduction would be part of 
a two-phase programme in which ballistic 
migsiles were eliminated entirely. But 
Britain's present strategy depends on 
American willingness to supply the Trident 
missile to which we add a British warhead. 
Ifthe US has, in ten years' time, gone out of 
the ballistic busineas and placed its nuclear 
reliance elsewhere, whence comes the Brit- 
iah deterrent? 

Mrs Thatcher secured once again Mr 
Reagan's endorsement of the British Tri- 
dent programme. What elae could he say? 
Moreover the US wil cbntinue to modernise 
its own weapons until an agreement with 
the Rugaians igs ا‎ That would have 
been the purest orthodoxy a few weeks ago, 
but it is not now, and there is a fault in it 
somewhere. If the American public is 
assured by the Pentagon that it can have 
security without ita Minuteman, its MX, 
and ita Trident, the Congress will look even 
more closely at projects to upgrade them. 
By that time the US will, saving a new 
President who disowns the whole concept, 
be aven deeper into Star Wara (SDT) and the 
combined cost of both defensive and offen- 


Pressures on 


Continued from page 1I 

the NSC truaties from the office down the 
White House hall — are the leakproof chaps 
you use, Some hastages get released. 
Contacts are made. The hook is the 
inevitable one of arms shipments to a 
nation fighting a war. 

What are you doing wrong? You are 
trymg to save iunacent lives, trying to 
throw the American national interest for- 
ward into the years after Khomeini, keap- 
ing it dark, because that's the only way to 
keep it, dreading — perhaps even thinking 
about the day — when some pot stirrer (an 
Iranian faction, an irate Syria) blows the 
gaffe and lands you up to your neck in 
political dung. 

The dissection of that adiferoua pile ڙت‎ 
underway aa We apeak — ig intrinsically the 
case for not getting involved in the firat 
placo. Wearing your white hat, on your high 
moral horse, you're alao the champion of 
laws againgt any trade with Tehran, the 
impaser of sanctions, and the dropper of 
bombs elsewhere in the alleged war against 
State-spongored terrorism (a concept that 
you yourself largely invented). Whether you 
meant it or nob, you're sending miasiles to 
arch propagators of such terrorism in return 
for the promised release of a handful of men. 
On practical grounds the message is clear. 
Nab a few more Americana and more guns 

will flow. Lethal cause and effect. 

How, at this stage, are mere onlookers 
{George Shultz, Margaret Thatcher, 
Jacques Chirac and humble newspaper 
readers) to aasesa the conflicting - 
ments? Ir fairness, the case for Reagan's 


Lomé dominated 
by Chad fighting 


for France of’ averting Lhe ncecessi- 
ty of providing air caver for 
Habré's forces at this juncture, 
something that neither Mitterrand 
nar Chirac at present wants, The 
Libyan forces present in northern 
Chad may after all be weaker than 
they appear and will havo a hard 
time standing up to the 
Goukounists when they round on 
them. Especially as thoy have 
come far from their rear bages, 
carrying with them a number of 
Libyan arme, including doubtlesa 
Samı-7 missiles. It secma that it is 
with such a miskilc that on Thura- 
day a Libyan Marchetti plane was 
downed. Already more combative, 
theae fightera ahould boa 
nirengthenod in their new convic- 
lion by the French military nid 
channelled through N"Djamena. 

It qeecms A runaonable cenough 
culculation considoring that the 
Libyan army's morale is Raid to be 
low. Nevertheless, it does involve a" 
few rişka for Fruncc particularly 
Colonel Cindafy decides lo go for 
brake and accept the challenge 
inaleud {o wıiting to sce whnt way 
uul Parin mighl propose, cven il 
Hiustne Tulbré, whose pawer in 
aid tu be growing, is doubtless in 
no mind lu grunt hint iuy. 

Onun {he other hanel, pullicall¥, 
nubuely i. taking sorimaly tie 
cmmmupu® published un Fridiy 
by five Foctiona bhartile lo Habre 1n 
whıwh they unnouucod Lhitl 
Gu koud FHuelde baud bvon 
sf ripped f Dis autheorily anil thitl 
the leiderahıp hal wc trans- 
lerıwl lo Molutmnwl Issn, a mitt 
kuwn to le working for the 


The Lomé Franco-Afrlcan con-= 
ference which ended on Saturday, 
November 15, was dominated by the 
confilct In Chad where flghting has 
flared up again north of the 16th 
parallel. Parla has glvan its de facto 
approval to President Hlssène 
Habrg's attempts to و‎ the 
territory occupled by the Llbyans 
and is planning ar appreciable 
Increase In the mllltary aid lt Is 
giving N'Djamena. The French 
government appears to have 
concluded that the character of the 
Chadlan conflict has undergonê a 
change 48 a4 rsault of a sectlon of 
the oppositlon rallying to the 
government. What used to be a 
struggle between Chadian warlords 
Is now turning Into a war belween 
Chad and Libya. 


LOME — Apart from Chad, sever- 
al other subjects wera examined at 
the conference, but they were such 
recurring topics like southern Afri- 
cu, sub-Saharan Africa's economic 
plight and the African debt. ‘The 
changes in the Chadian siluation, 
confirmed by Presidunt MillLerrand 
in a Radio France Internotibnule 
interview on Wedlncesduy last 
week, were underlined cven more 
sharply hy the Presidenl Lwo dity's 
luler. What he suid wus very 
significun. as he lus buen kveping 
celse waleh un lhe situdin dud 
his remnrks ure always cxlrumuurly 
Cumtlinls, 

Wlnt bu saul mı elfecl was Chit 
the chutncter ul Lhe CFhiadiin Sone 
dil has chungud. HH In im the 
process ul uri Tug cil wir 
ile un Imlermutonul tlispule in- 
vulVinE wu slates. The worll, he 


By Jacques Amalric 


bıbyans. 

But in the already long list of 
Laomé conferences, this one could 
well gû down as an important one 
in the Chadian case, which is 
certainly full of surprising devel- 
opments. The central figure of the 
twa-day conference was Hisaène 
Habré, who remains as discreet as 
ever, to the point of remoteness, 
and is literally posseased by his 
conviction that Chad does exist, 
since he İi» in the process Oof 
creating it. 

Other fgures also contributed to 
the conference, of course, but their 
rales were mors mixed, Félix 
Houphouët-Baigny, patently tired 
and anxious to show that he waa 
still refusing to have anything to 
do with itterrand, wham he 
blames for allowi (the French 
daily’ Le Makin and (the Socialist 
Party) publication L"Unité to write 
things about him that are usually 
not aired. The two men did indeed 
meet for about a quarter of an 
hour, but the Ivory Coagat leader 
did not appear at any of the 
banquets and preferred to retire to 
Yamoussoukro on Friday after- 
noon, where he met Jacques 
Chirac the following evening. 
Chirac never ceased to relterate 
his admiration for the. “wise old 
man of Africa" 

One laat point whose effecta it la 
still too early lw evaluate — the 
idea of a Marshall plan for the 
countries of tho south. The propas- 
al vias made by Eyedema and 
taken up by Mitterrand who noted 
thal 1987 would ba the 4ûth 
anniversary of the Furopean Mar- 
shall Plan which did so much to 
reactivate European industry after 
the and ûf tha second world war. 


‘The question ia whether the idea 


will go any farther than Lomé, Is it 
realistic to ima the countries 


‘of the North fesi a sense of 


solidarity with’ the countrios of the 
South similar to the way the 
United Stakes reacted towarda Eu- 
rope at the end of the war? 


Avrnmn ln nne T1 OIIPN 


aaid, would soon be uble to see 
clearly “where precisely are the 
arigina of a dispute which haa 
today become international." 

Short of naming it, he could nat 
have referred more clearly to 
Libya. And this when, on this 
same day, Hissène Habré filed a 
complaint againat Libya with the 
United Nations Security Council. 

Both the President's and the 
Prime Minister's uaidea acknow- 
ledge in private that Mitterrand’s 
ارا‎ implies a distinct change 
in French 0 whîch must now 
adapt itself to the new reality on 
the ground. Now the change in the 
balance of power İis becoming 
increasingly evident to French 
intelligence services which 
roughly confirm what Hisaène 
Habré and hia allies are aaying, 
More and more of the nomads 
living north of the 16th parallel 
are now rallying to N'’Djamena, 
and the figure ia said to represent 
a good quarter of the 150,000 
Chadians in the north. There jie 
even talk of 40,000 preaumed 
followers of Goukouni Oueddei 
(who rebelled against N'Djamena) 
who are to have awi 
their allegiance to Habré. This 
would represent between 2,000 
and 3,000 fighters, as they alwaya 
move around with their house- 
holda. 

Determined to demonstrate it 
understands Habré, Paris is be- 
lievod to have agreed to send 
additional assistance. This would 
include light weaporia, corûmunica- 
tions uipment, humanitarian 
and medical aid {especially . feld 
medical unite), uniforms and £0 on. 
All ' this means that France has 
given Habré the pen Ught to 


carry out a several quick atrikes 
well across the ‘16th el to 
make cintact with Goukouni's fol- 


lowers, provide them with muni- 
tions and help the civilian popu- 
lation hard hit by recent Libyan 
bomb attacka, O 

The plan worked out by Paris 


and NTis mann hau fha arfvanta ma 
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Speaking with forked tongue 


to be aggressive and 
hegemonie . . . and aupport the 
Zionist regime.” But these, how- 
ever, are fairly general reserva- 
tions and they do not slam the door 
Shut, 

But the fact is, the White 
Houso's argumenlL would be more 
convincing had it not been for the 
hostages, If the US media are to be 
believed, three shipmenta of arms 
were delivered to [ran over the 
past 18 months, and each time, 
oddly enough, an American hos- 
tage held by pro-lrunian Shi'ite 
fundamentalists in Lebanon waa 
released. Reagan may have becn 
putting hia hand on hia heart in 
awenring there had been no denl or 
horse trade and that his country 
was aticking by ils unshakable 
detcrmination not to negotiale 
with terrorisın, but he jusl failed 1o 
convince. Congrtas and the press 
blame him for knuckling under {n 
ile hostuge-takersa nnd chunuginy: 
the ceredibilily uf Washinglon's 
officitl sinne ın terrorism, Anel 
thant few sunclinns ler un- 
munud igual Syritu {hunt will 
nut dirsijutle (e impressiotn thut 
he White Huns ıs suyink tmt 
thug and tung utulhtr. 

(Novvmber 1617) 


Bubrak Kûrmil was sı liwyeı by 
prulesaen, Sulinn Ab Kechiniind 
un cennunust il Mululbinud 


Niyıh a phy »ivian 

Amol i won a MU pumwd 
puwer ın Apri LBîb, Lhe ALP 
alienated the rural population, 
which is to say, practically the 
entire country. The peasants con- 
founded the militants' expectations 
by taking up their guna to defend 
their traditional chiefs against 
these amoothiea come down from 
the capital who wanted to redia- 
tribute their land holdings and 
turn the mosques into party of 
fices. Begelt by factional quarrels 
that were fought out with 
submachine-guns, in a matter of 
months the APDP showed it was 
incapable of holding, let alone 
managing, a country that was §0 
per cent rural, Muslim and illiter- 
ate. 

The party's more doctrinaire 
members wanted Soviet interven- 
tion. They got it even before 
actually asking for it, and the civil 
war, now combined with a foreign 
accupation, has dragged on ever 
since. The pioneer militanta ——- 
physiciana, lawyers and teachers 
— acknowledge the mistakes that 
were made and make no secret of 
their dissatiafaction. 

Party Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev's arrival in the Kram- 


. lin - has. drastically changed the 


altuation. Unlike his predecessors, 
who were too old and too tired to 
take a personal interest in the 
problem, Gorbachev quickly came 
conclusion that Babrak 
Karmal was incapable of bringing 
about peace and winning the war 
at the same time. Mocanwhile, the 
Soviet army had not succeeded in 
winning the war either. 

All this is tied in with the March 
1 ا‎ the Communist Party 
of tha Soviet Union. The drawn 
faaturea of the man the Soviets 
took with them and installed in 
Kabul in December 1979 were a 
sufficient indication of the ordeal 
he was suffering. Gorbachev and 
the CPSU’s No 2 man, Yegor 
Ligachev, criticised Karmal for 
trying to apply the Marxist model 
“mechanically” in a country that 

Continued on page 14 


‘lo the 


What does it amount to? An 
evaluation, stripped of ideological 
considerations, of a certain num- 
ber of strategic realities. With ita 
population of 45 million, vaat oil 
and natural gas resources, 2 POoW- 
erful army and a border hundreds 
of kilometres long it shares with 
the Soviet Union, İran is a country 
that Washington cannot afford to 
neglect for long. True, it ia atill too 
early to resume diplomatic ties 
with a government which brands 
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the United States as the “Greal 
Satan" and inflicted an unprec- 
edented humiliation on il in 1978 
when it seized American diplomats 
in Tehran aa hostages. The Ameri- 
can policy shift in the area is being 
taken very seriously by moderate 
Arab countriea which are nllies of 
Iraq and they have alrendy voiced 
their concern. 

In Tehran, the Iranian leiddern 
are tuking a moro cautions linc 
which porhnps reflects ther uw 
divided runctione to Wnslinplultl'n 
oveturcs. “There'll be nu ruenncilı 
ation with the United Mialun," 
insists Iranian Presiulonl Alı 
Khumeni, “so long us il cıntinuer 


USSR Iikely 
to remain in 
Afghanistan 


tomb of King Nadir Shah, who 
died in 1933. He was the father of 
the last king of Afghanistan, Zahir 
Shah, who was deposed in 1973 
and is now living in exile in Italy. 
Under the monarchy this was 
where visiting heads of state came 
to place wreaths. After the 1978 
revolution, the monument was 
ransacked and allowed to go to 
ruin, So why repair it today? 
Anxious to acquire respectabil- 
ity, mdeed legitimacy, the Afghan 
gavernment is repo to have 
made secret overtures to the for- 
mer ruler, According to rumours 


By Dominlque Dhombres 


flying around in Kabul — it is as 

much a rumour-factory aa Moscow 

~~ the deposed king asked as a 
rerequisite that his father's tomb 

be made more presentable, 

` King Zahir hah ia hardly men- 

ê, but he does not lack 


Ha ا‎ ` gk. 
pointed out that he hae “always 
been a I[riend of the Soviets, but 
that his friendship does not extend 
to wanting their presence in his 
country, Attacks on the monarchy, 
which were .very strong in the 
early years of the revolution, have 
ak | almost entirely. 

The monarchist solution is not 
for the immediate future, But the 
very fact that the aubjeclt ia dis- 


` cussed within the APDP itself says 


much For current mood in Kabul. 1t 
ia an admigalon of defeat after 
more than aight years of “revolu- 
tion". 

In the beginning the APDP was 
a small party of Marxkiat 
middleclasa intellectuals who were 
both doctrinaire by reason of their 
(in ay cases, French) 

hilosphical training and short- 
Rand bv their Afghan traditions. 


٤ tion 


THE KHOMEINI revolution will 
last only so long and the United 
States cannot cut itself off for good 
from Iran, the most important 
country in one of the world’s most 
atrategic regions. This, mM a niut- 
shell, is the reasoning put forward 
by President Reagan for justifying 
the resumption of contacta be- 
tween Washington and Tehran 
and, in particular, the ahipment of 
a “small quantity" of American 
arms. The secret talks conducted 
thig summer in the Iranian capital 
by former White House National 
security adviser Robert McFarlane 
and the shipment of spare parts for 
iranian fighter planes are an 
outright contradiction of Washing- 
ton's official position of not negoti- 
ating with the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, a government that sponsors 
international terrorism, and im- 
posing an gal. on all military 
equipment intended for either of 
the Qulf War belligerents. 

The White House is well aware 
of this, and thè switch had been 
carefully prepnred by a restricted 
group uf advisers imn near-toltal 
secrecy witliout either Secrelary uf 
State Cenrge Shultz or Dofoner 
Secrolury CGnspur Weinburger he- 
ing let in un what was atool. 


A UNITED Nations report released in 
New York on Tuesday, November 
11, considered that "the presence of 
forelgn troops (In Afghanlstan) and 
thelr partlclpation In the conflict 
remains Ihe direct cause oti the 
Intolerable suffering of tha Aghan 
refugees," whose number It puts at 
over 5 mlillone, Including the one 
millon "uprooted persons" stlli 
Inslde the country}. The پل‎ 
drawn up by Felix Ermacora from 
testimony provided by refugees, 
does however polnt out that the 
number of clvlllan victlms has di- 
minlshed considerably this year 
compared with 1985. 


KABUL — The hill overlooka the 
city. Down below can be seen the 
teeming commercial district of 
Mandai and the traffle snarla on 
Kabuls main modern avenue, 
Maiwand. The roar of the traffic 
with the furious honking of car 
horna can be heard, but here on 
the tap of the hil everything is 
silent and degaerted,. All aro aga 
far as the eye can gee are bits of 
calico atuck on atakes driven into 
the aoil which flap in the breeze. 
Each stake is planted on a humble 
mound. hn are the gravea of the 
thousands of soldiers of the regular 
Afghan army who have fallen 
since 1978. 


.„_„ The flags are sither red, in the 


gole party (the comm Ê 
haniatan People's Democratic 
arty — APDP), or green, the 

colour of lalam. At the entrance to 

this “rmartyra' cemetery" only one 
tomb stands out by its ornatenesa. 

The headstone indicates it is that 

of a general who had done his 

military training in the Unitad 

States and the Soviet Union. Eigh- 

teen months ago when he was 

surrounded by guerrillaa in the 

Panjshir valley he blew himself up 

with dynamite rather than surren- 

der. Ahmad Din was posthumously 
made a “Hero of Afghanistan" — 
the country’s highest distinction, 
modelled on ita Soviet counterpart, 
which has beèn awarded to only 


three people. 

Workman have been buggy this 
summer cleaning and repairin 
one of the country’s oldest an 


Mngt. fmnnalinr mannımante — tha 
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The ÛS and the 
Falklands 


ONE neat, but unwelcome irony. In London 
— an almost ritual appendage to the Speech 
these days — the Queen was busy “honour- 
ing" her Government's “commitmenta" to 
the people of the Falklands. 1n Guatemala 
City, meanwhile, all 31 foreign miniaterg 
from the Organisation of American States 
were unanimoualy passing a motion 
criticising Britain's new fishing zone around 
the islands for adding “another element to 
the existing situation of tension and poten- 
tial conflict . . . over the Malvinaa",. UN 
resolutions on sovereignty were duly en- 
dorsed. Efforta at “diplomatic negotiations” 
by the a government were fuleome- 
ly applauded. And one name amongst 31 
perhaps stood out in clear relief — George 
Shultz, Secretary of State, the USA. 

America's profound distaste for Britain's 
Falklands intransigence has been known for 
yeara. But the OAS resolution goes further 
than ever before. It endorses — pretty 
explicitly — Buenos Aires’ claims to sover- 
eignty over the islands, It slaps President 
Alfonsin on the back. And it kicks Sir 
Geoffrey on the knee for his fishing gambit. 
Anyone who thought that the British 
pasition over sovereignty and the righta of 
the islanders might begin eventually to 
make a little headway should think again. 

i 1 Anarts al.nnr 
0 tulle meaning), 1° superpower ally 
ia now flatly in the appusition camp. 

None of this, perhaps, matters too imme- 
diately in a world where — agave for 
miserable accident — Britain and Argenti- 
na aren't going to war again. As long as the 
taxpayer is willing to pick up the tab, the 
Falklands can be maintained in a tolerably 
atable state: neither prospering nor declin- 
ing. If (and when) Mra Thatcher loses office, 
or retires to Dulwich, then matters may 
unwind somewhat. All the Opposition 
parties are pledged to negotiate a solution 
(a form of words that means negotiate about 
sovereignty). I is algo, in truth, difficult to 
gee any likely Tory succeegor in Downing 
Street shelling out hundreds of millions 4 
year. into thls moat unremunerative of 
enterprises. But our present Primé Minister 
will have nothing 1o tla with such grêy 
Foreign Officeı prognosticationa. The lady 
waa utterly prepares to talk about sover- 
eignty before General CGialtieri's invasion 
but the Argentine landings, in some slightly 
unformulated way, appear to have wiped 
any of the old formulas for progrese [from the 
face of the earth — notwithstanding the 
self-evident facts that Galtieri ig in gaol and 
President Alfonsin is one of the purest and 
moat amenable democrats in South 
America. 

Why should this be? Originally, it was 
said that the wounds of battle were too fres 
to consider further negotiation. But tirre 
passes, scaba form, and nothing happens. 
Originally, it was said (by Mra Thatcher 
and her then Foreign Secretary) that the 
ialanders would be formally and fully 
consulted about their future. A referendum. 
That hasn't happened either, Westminster 
has had no propositions to consider, HMOG'S 
UN team haa had no new argumenta to put. 
There is the most doleful vacuum: A 
refusal to shift or think, or do anything 
more ¬—~ gee the flshing affair — than react 
when the other aide makes a minimal 
move. All of which would be tolerably 
defensible if the islanders themgelyes were 
being looked after and given the a 
future that they crave. But hat ian 
happening either, For years the Falklanders 
have wanted their fisheries developed 
Whitehall turned a deaf ear, and an empty 
purse. There's no official belief here that tî 
islands (balefully shunned by the continen 
in whose shadow they live) canı ever be morê 
than an economic basket case, Equsl 
Whitehall (because it knows the mortality 
of transient politicians) igea that one 
day the. 1,400 or ao indigenous Falklandera 
will be told the truth and asked to choose. İn 
the meantime, therefore there is only & 
conspiracy of . silence and indecision. 
British government that. really wanted to 
secure the livelihoods of the Falklanders 
would şee Alfongin as the best bet for 
. gettlement in modern . history, and . 
hammering out a 26-year, Oyear, nay, 100- 
year transition deal with him, But we seem 
merely to be waiting for something to turn 
up: and, when it does, in Buenos Aires, Wê 
ل‎ surely lament an opportunity cravenly 
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City whistle-blowing is not enough 


ing buyers and sellers. But as long as 
investors have the “freedom” to deal in 
nominee names, this approach will simply 
capture the amateurs, It will zeldom be able 
to track down a deal originating, say, in the 
Cayman Islande by a completely anonymous 
company. I London banned dealing in 
nominee names, the busineas would simply 
shift elsewhere. The internationalisation of 
markets demands an international response 
in terms of policing it. A start could be made 
if Britain, Japan, and the United States 
made it illegal to engage in any new deals 
except where the ultimate beneficial owners 
are identified. It ia morally repugnant to 
most people that the Government should 
spend so many resources seeking out social 
security scroungers and checking .the cre- 
dentials of the unemployed while leaving 40 
many illegal deals in the City unchecked. 
To ita credit, the Government ia now 
moving fast. But it should also be drawin 

up contingency plans to introduce a fu 

blooded US-style statutory system in case 
the City's own self policing flags and faila. 


with commendable speed to require the 
resignation of Mr Geoffrey Collier, ita 
£200,000-a-year securities director who wag 
discovered using inside information to buy 
ahares in a company which waa the object of 
a take-over bid. But, as everyone in the City 
knows, this may be only the tip of the 
iceberg. As the City’s activities become 
more internationalised, the acope and temp- 
tation for scandal will become much great- 
er. Mr Collier (whogşe trade was buying and 
selling shares) was told by another arm of 
Morgan Grenfell (which advised companies 
on take-over bids) of an و‎ bid on a 
"need to know" basis, becauage of Mr 
Collier's expertise about valuing shares. 
Need to know? Surely this is a clear case of 
an imperative no to know. Unlegs these 40- 
called Chinese walla separating the banking 
and dealing arma of City firma are not to 
blow away entirely, then much more needs 
to be done. Whistle-blowing is not enough. 
The City's ability to detect rogue deals 
should be greatly improved later on when 
computerg are able to acan dealings check- 


THE emerging scandals on both sides of the 
Atlantle involving financiers who make 
illegal fortunes out. of “inside information” 
will make wavea for yeara to come. Share 
prices fell earlier this week because of fears 
that merger mania in the US, which has 
helped to push share E up, will subside 
#harply once denied the thrust of the deals 
now known to be based on inside know- 
ledge, legally acquired. The most dramatic 
example involves Mr Ivan Boesky, Instead 
of a New York inves genius, he turned 
out to be at the centre of a web of informers 
who tipped him off about coming takeover 
bida so he could buy cheap and sell dear. 
The risk capitalist had removed the riaka. 
He waa را‎ found oul because he was 
shopped by another arbitrageur, Mr Dennis 
Levino, 

So far Whitehall and the City have come 
out of the latter's own mini-scandal well. 
The Gavernment has brought forward ita 
tougher powers which enable it to compel 
suspects to ا ا‎ under pain of con- 
tempt of court, Morgan Grenfell has acted 


Reagan’s SDI in the Kremlin’s interest 


of SDÎ it is putting more pressure on 
European governments to distance them- 
selves from that enterpriae. That ia prob- 


ably a clever move. There is even lesa love 
- uu 


iantiatn Ham 
OnE, RYE xfravagancea of SDI, and 
there is a strong wiah among European 
politicians to see the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty (the only enduring piece of arms 
control) remain intact. It cannot remain 
intact from the moment American R&D 
moves out of tho laboratory, Moreover even 
if parta of it were shown {o work land it 
could never he fully tested this side of 
Armageddon) Europe would be none the 
anfer. The only thing going for the SDI in 
Europe is the contract work, which has 
turned out so far to be paltry. The US 
consiatently says that Soviet policy is 
designed to drive a wedge between the 
Atlantic partners. In SDİ it is providing the 


. .tnola for the jab. 


— and dies 


current Who's Who. Though regrettably 
gilent on the late diplomat’s hobbies and 
recreations, the entry (which nestles be- 
tween those of a former editor of the Daily 
Mirror and the leader of the Ulater Unionist 
Party) must surely be the only one in the 
volame to include membership of the 
executive committee of the Patrograd Soviet 
in 1917, let alone participation in the 1905 
revolution againat the Taar. 

Next year's Who's Who will be the poorer 
for Mr Molotov’s passing. The thing about 
his life, of course, is that its ahape was 
distorted. He became famous while atill (by 
some atandards! fairly young, but then 
disappeared from public view while continu- 
ing to lead a long life. Thia might be called 
the Norma Deamond effect, after the central 
character in Billy Wilder's film Sunset 
Boulevard. It particularly affected the stars 
of the silent movies who failed to make the 
transition to fame in the talkies, In political 
life, however, it is more or leas essential to 
live in a dictatorship to qualify. You need to 
be overthrown and, better still, disgraced. 
Provided that they survive premature death 
(nat always easy in their trade}, deposed 
politiciana are the silent screen stars’ only 
serious rivals in this regard, In a decade or 


give ayatems will be punative. 


However, the reduction or abolition of 
stratagic forces is only part of the Reykjavik 
prospect. Before then comes the programme 


1 Hint 
lo remove, slope, fhe PHBE," And 


here Mr Gorbachev ia twisting the screw. 
Originally this was not to be linked with 
any anurrender by the Americane of SDI, and 
there is no reason why it should be, becnuse 
the two nro unrelated. SDI docs not cover 
either the European theatre or cruise 
miasiles. Suddenly, however, Lhey are 
linked in the Soviet drafts, and since there 
is no military reason why they should be, 
the reaaon must be political. 


The Kremlin must know there is still 
mileage to be gained from the European 
anti-nuclear lobby. And by making not just 
diaarmament in the large but disarmament 
in Europe contingent on the abandonment. 


History lives 


MOST pepin probable first thought on 
learning of the death of Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov, Stalin's foreign minister, must have 
been surprise that he had atill been alive. 
Probably the only peûple outside Mr Molo- 
toy's inevitably sparse circle of frienda and 
relationa (he waa 96) who knew he was still 
wifh us in 1986 were browsers who have 
happened upon his remarkable entry in the 


IF at the end of flve years the deal on the 
table at Reykjavik camea about, and the US 
and Soviet atrategic arsenala aı'e reduced by 
half, the future of Britains own deterrent AB 
currently conceived will be everın more 
doubtful than it ia now. Certainly the if iB A 


1 Hast it — alana mu pITCU WITS 
Mauer on her brief visit to Camp David. 
Tor the one-half reduction would be part of 
a two-phage programme in which ballistic 
missiles were climinated entirely. Bul 
Britain's preacnt strategy depends on 
American willingness to supply the Trident 
missile to which we add British warhead. 
Ifthe US has, in ten ycars' time, gout Out of 
the ballistic business and placed its nuclear 
reliance elaewhere, whence comes the Brit- 
ish deterrent? 

Mrs Thatcher secured once again Mir 
Reagan's endorsement of the British Tri- 
dent programme. What else could he say? 
Moreover the US will continue to modernise 
its own weapons until an agreement with 
the Russians is signed. That would have 
been the pureat orthodoxy a few weeks ago, 
but it is not now, and there is a fault in it 
gomewhere. If the American public ia 
asaured by the Pentagon that it can have 
security without its Minuteman, its MX, 
and its Trident, the Congress will look even 
more closely at projects to upgrade them. 
By that time the US will, saving a new 
President who diegowna the whole concept, 
be even deeper into Star Wara {(SD1} and t 
combined cost of both defensive and oflen- 


Pressures on the President 


defence isn't negligible: One can see how 
Washington, with tolerable inten- 
tiona, stumbled down the road to fiasco, The 
choices at signposts along that road aren't 
easy ones. Nor is the inatant Congressional 
din for power-sharing and full disclosure 
much more than what those Democrats 
would say, wouldn't they? 

But it is what the President himself had 
to say on nationwide television that weighs 
heaviest in the balance; for the grim 
likelihood, even now, is that he didn’t tell 
the whole truth. Denying that guna were 
swapped directly for lives (shades of Dani- 
lom sounds grotesquely disengenuous. If Mr 


Shamir and Mr Peres (shifting visibly in the ~~gö? Nîr” Alexand 


exander Dubcek could be a 
challenger (he is hampered, though, by the 
fact that too many people will never forget 
him). The same problem dogs the claims of 
Biafra'sa General Ojukwu who is not gone, 
but not forgotten either. And, though it 
hardly doea to mention him in the same 
breath, how many people know that Mir 
Pierre Poujade is still very much alive and 
well and only 65? But with the death of Mr 
Molotov, the palm for the world's most 
famous forgotten man now probably passes 
to Mr Georgi Malenkov, who succeeded 
Stalin as ruler of the USSR in 1953 only to 
be promoted a few years later to manage the 
Ust-Kamenogorsk hydro-electric power sta- 
tion, Mr Malenkov, barn 190l, jis still 
among us, atill in Who's Who, and gives his 
addresgş {like Mr Molotov) as co the 


Ministry of Social Security in Moscow. They 
clearly know a thing or two about ensuring 
a quiet retirement therê.: : 


wings) confirm that Israel as a surrogate 
haa been pouring arms into Iran, then Mir 
Reagan will ik clearly seem the one 
thing that he has so long striven to avoid 
seeming: another shifty, rnendacious, re- 
treating politician in a jam. There ia that 
hint of desperation already. Chucking more 
bravado denunciations of Colonel Gadafy 
into hia TV apologia is tawdry stuff. 
Asserting that the “no concessions" policy 
remains in force is a hollow laugh. As the 
story unwinda, Ronald Reagan is appalling- 
ly vulnerable, the Vicar of Absolute Purity 
caught in bed with the curate'’s wife, and 
crying that he walked in his sleep. We 
mave, instantly, from the shrouded world of 
difficult diplomatic decisions to the crude, 
maybe unfair, world of sweeping political 
rceptione. That is the world that Mr 
agan has long made his own. And it is the 
world that will judge him, 


Continued from page 1 

the NSC trusties from the office down the 

White House hall — are the leakproof chaps 

you use. Some hastages get released. 

Contacts are made. e hook is the 

inevitable one of arms shipments to a 

nation fighting a war. 

What are you doing wrong? You are 
trying to save innocent lives, trying to 
throw the American national interest for- 
ward into tha yeara after Khomeini, keep- 
ing it dark, because that's the only way to 
keep it, dreading —~ perhaps even thinking 
about the day — when some pot stirrer (an 
Iranian fnction, an irate Syria! blows the 
gaffe and lands you up to your neck in 
political dung. 

Thc dissection of Lhalt odiferous pile — 
underway aa we speak — ig intrinsically the 
case for not getting involved in the first 
place. Wearing your white hat, on your high 
moral horse, you're also the champion of 
laws against any trade with Tehran, the 
impûser of sanctions, and the dropper of 
bomba elsewhere in the alleged war against 
Slate-aponaored terrorism (a ا‎ that 
you yourself largely invented). Whether you 
meant it or not, you're sending missiles to 
arch propagatora of such Lerroriam in return 
for the promised release of a handful of men. 

On practical grounds the message i8 clear. 
Nab a few more Americans and more guns 
will fow. Lethal cauae and effect. 

How, at this stage, are mere onlookers 
(George Shultz, Margaret Thatcher, 
Jacques Chirac and humble newspaper 
raaders) to assess the conflicting argu- 
menta? In fairness, the case for Reagan's 
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dad, cannot obviouely yield on this 
without going back on his word 
and provoking «4 crisis between 
France and the many countries in 
the Middle East worried by the 
rising tide of Shi'ite fundamental. 
ism. 

In any case, France is not the 
only country that ia negotiating. 
The US press haa been full of 
disclosures lately concerning the 
White House's covert Rambo-atyle 
horsetrading with Iran, to which it 
does not hesitate ta deliver armıa — 
via Israel — in order to obtain the 
releasc of American hostages. 
What a world! Jacques Chirac was 
perhapa wrong to make a atato- 
ment to the Moon sects news- 
paper, bul when he attacks the 
prevailing hypocrisy it i» hard mol 
to go along with him. 

Bui the fact remains, the funda- 
mentul queslion has been put tn 
French and world opinion. A 
government, of whatever stripe, 
could afford to flatly refunc to 
negotiate ovcr hostages only if it 
kuew, wilthaul any cloukt, that the 
vnat majorly of the public was 
behind it. la thia the case here? ln 
the end, il in far eanier to renint 
blackmail acconıpanied by bomb 
threats, because this is tanln- 
mount tû taking tho entire nation 
hastage, because it produces H 
laudable determinalion among tlıe 
public as waa scen in September, 
than to cald-hlaodedly abandon ıu 
fow nanied innocents, Democracius 
ure inadlced still nowhere noir 
finding nn effective answer tu this 
new kind of echullenge. 

This ı« certainly golng tu like 1 
lut uf doing, even {hough it iit pul 
lo he alıutled Lhd Lhe unly LIN. 
per-vcent-veclive muswer would 
come frm û genuine pulıtıcnl 
sulllement in the Middle Eust. All 
{he nure rensan then for opgpgedls 
candinuing la work lor U. 
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of the top civil servan ta working ùt 
the Quai d'Orsuy. The main differ- 
ence compared with the siluation 
thnt existed before the (March 16: 
general clection is that the enıpha- 
sia hans been deliberaicly put on 
normalising relntionsa wilh 'Teh- 
run, and the firal step lowarrks this 
was Llıkın with the expulsion fron 
Francu of the Iranians’ bêle Joire 
Musud Rujuvi and hir People's 
Mujahidin. The qucat inn is haw fur 
the nyautallahls want tu un. und 
whcther what ıs u stake, when 
ul's #aid anıl donc, i» France's 
support [or [rne in the wur ugrunat 
Iran Jsvques CFhiruac, who onc 
Jluyed a centrul purt in engıncer- 
ing the rapprochement with Bagh- 
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thinks of the machiamo of go nany 
official statements. Difflcull also 
nat to think that the day someone 
triea to wring û new concession 
from us, he will only have to take 
mare hostages (assuming that all 
the hostages have been frecd hy 
the, For who will be cnovincerl 
hal there huulnt baen nepgulin- 
Lions uf une «ort or nnothor? le 
Figaro speaks bluntly of “black- 


nuuil", though it concludes i wos 
dificult for Lhe guvernment lû do 
much else. 


Could ıl ‘Ihe fart ıs negotiniuns 
were alruudy tuking place when 
Laurenl Fabius was Prime Minir- 
ter, #% nıuch #0 lhalt the hostages 
insue {nûk n large part ûf thu time 
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Attacks on 
French deal 
with Syria 
smack of 
hypocrisy 


Freedom's smile: Pictured under n 
portrall of S5TiRr's Prosidont Assnd nt 
the Forolyn Ministry In Damuscus 
hbeforo thoir flight lo France nre 
Marcel Coudaril (left! and Camille 
Sontag, tho freer hosingca. 


left. Chirac, says Tehran Radio, 
has “met many of the conditions 
laid down" by Îran for normalising 
relations. 

As for the ORJ, which was 
holding the two freed hostages, it 
implicates the French government 
ta the hilt by announcing that they 
were released following "conınit- 
ments" made by Paris nnd exprens- 
ing the hope that France would not 
"go back on ils promisc#", in which 
case it would be obliged "tu uel in iı 
manner with which French leaders 
are familiar." 

It couldn’"t have heen put mor 
elegantly. It is difficult for a 
Frenchman not to fecl dceply 
humiliated, especially when he 
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IN THE course of Z4 hours France 
get ita hand to a (softish! declara- 
tion of solidarity with Britain 
against Syria and offered public 
thanks to the same Syria for 
having facilitated, with Algerian 
and Saudi Arabian cooperation, 
the release of two (French! hos- 
tages held in Lebanon. There 
would appear to be a contradiction 
here, even if things become clearer 
on reading {Prime Minister) 
Jacques Chirac's remarks carried 
in the Washington Times, which 
(former Foreign Minister) Claude 
Cheyagon rightly saw as a finally 
“consistent” setting out of France's 
policy in the Middle East, 

True, this ia not the only contra- 
diction in these cases. There waa a 
contradiction between the denial 
with which the Prime Minister 
reacted to the publication of ex- 
cerpts of the interview and his 
office's embarrassed silence when 
the full text was subsequently 
printed. 

There was a contradiction be- 
tween the sharpness of the CDS's 
(Centre Democratique et Social — 
one of Chirac’s coalition partners! 
reactions to what might have been 
said a fortnight ago on the negotia- 
tiona with Syria and its silence 
today. Contradiction between the 
bluntness of some of the Prime 
Minister's stataementa in the inter- 
view he gave the Moon sect's 
newspaper and the extremcly low- 
key reactions of the capitals con- 
cerned, Bonn {o begin wih and 
even — one spiirrow doesn't make 
a summnier — Jeruralem. So much 
şo thal more inventive imagina- 
tions are wondering whether the 
“indiscretion" was not deliberate, 
whether it was nol part ùf the 
arrangement, the deal as they say 
today, that wae done over the 
hostages. 

We do not for thé moment really 
know the terma of the deal, which 
is why we cannot pass definitive 
judgment on it. The only thing 
which appears to have been moar 
or less êstablished ıs that there is 
no direct link between the case of 
the hostages and the Paris bomb- 


ings. 

İn the first case, the privileged 
interlocutor is Tehran, in the 
second, Damascus. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult not to see 
a coincidence between the releage 
of Sontag and Coudari and the 
announcement that the French 
and Iranian ministers were on the 
point of signing a partial agree- 
ment settling the dispute concern- 
ing a down-payment the Shah 
made in his time on the purchase 
of nuclear power planta, which 
have now been abandoned by the 
ayatollaha. But as Syria, whose 
economy ia in a sorry slate, ia naw 
endeavourmg above all to refur- 
bish its reputation, it was agreed 
to show it in a good light al the 
moment the two hostages were 
released. 

It is moreover revealing to com- 
pare what Tehran Radio, the Orga- 
niaation of Revolutionary Justice 
and the Syrian authorities have 
been saying in the past 24 hours. 


The Syriana say e will make 


ga, release of 
hran Ra-' 
dio tries to exploit the cracks in 
France's power-sharint 
arrangement by contrasting 
Jacqucs Chirac's realism with the 
policy followed previously by the 


Tamils 


Continued from page 12 


tive, il is insisting on the will to 
work out a comprûmisê. 

At any rate, lwo yenurs after 
taking on the Prime Miniatership, 
Rajiv Gandhi ia confirming the 
impression that he wants to come 
to grips with probleme, a was 
illustrated by the firmness he 
showed in the Sikh cerigis and, 
more recently, in his determina- 
tion to injec sone order in the 
socialiat management of the econdû- 
my. (November 11) 
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into the Rhine are highly toxic," 
said Walter Littke, a distinguished 
chemist at the University of 
Freiburg im Breisgau who is work- 
ing with the US National 
Aeronautica and Space Administra. 
tion (NASA) on growing protein 
crystals in space. “Even Prugaian 
blue can decompose into cyanide." 
He was particularly angry at the 
attitude of industrialists: "When | 
make a mistake in my caleula- 
tions, I warn everybody. But the 
people at Sandoz aay nothing. 
They're very arrogant.” 

Sandoz spokesmen point out, 
however, that the list of products 
stocked in the burnt-out ware- 
house was supplied to the Bas- 
Rhin and Haut-Rhin prefects as 
early aa November 3. "Nothing 
waa completely burned out. It is 
therefore a mix of chemicals which 
does not allow us to make any 
proper simulation. We are reduced 
to collecting filters of gas maske 
and airconditioning units and ex- 
tracting their contents to establish 
a reliable spectrum,” 

Sandoz helpless? Perhaps. Bul 
Swiss chemists are notoriously 
diacreet, not to say secretive. lt 
was German scientists at 
Offenburg who tipped off their 
counterparts in Strasbourg when 
they read the levels of their mass 
apectromelric recordings. The 
French authorities are much ton 
reassured by analyses of their 
drinking water to ask any embıur- 
rassing questions, vcven though the 
Schweizerhalle checklist hus alll 
not been completed and the Frenrh 
Environment Minister is pointing 
out the seriousness of the pollu’ 
tion. 

(November 12) 


far from the Rhine to be polluted. 
"It'a a disaster," says Plobsheim 
(Baa-Rhin}) water bailiff Georgea 
Siegel. “The Rhine's water was 
just beginning to improve. Even 
sea krout were seen migrating 
upsiream. 

As a matter of [act, the prefect 
has just placed a six-month ban on 
angling in the Rhine and its direct 
tributaries. "The old Rhine is not 
going Lo become clean overnight,” 
commented the owner ûf a fishing 
tackle shop. He agreed that only 
botinnı-feceding fisll had been 
killed s0 far, but aaked: “Whnt'll 
happen lo Lhe others when there's 
nothing lefl for them to eat?" 

The (Germans are taking a 
stricter view of things. “Ninety- 
tive per cent of the effluents going 


———— 1247 metric tons of chemicals destroyed. —— 


They are 


- Irsaoticides (phosphorous asters, Including 323 tons of disuituton and thiometon}: 


fungicides {athoxyethyl hydroxide of mercury and oxazolidine): 39 tonnes 


824 tonnes 


- herblcldes {nltrophenol): 71 tonnes 


- gmulsifiera: 23 tonnes 
. Prusaslan blue: 10 tonnes 


« golvent: 4 tonnss 


When other less toxic substances are addad to this list, Ihe grand lolal of chemical products 
completely or partly destroyed In tha fira comes to 1,248 tonnes. 


tween the hedges. The hundreda of 
tons of chemicals which went in 
smoke have therefore caused less 
damage than the few dozen tons of 
liquids that ran off into the Rhine. 
For the fact is, the “base pro- 
ducts washed into the Rhine are 
far more deadly than any insecti- 
cides found on the market," noted 
Alfred Exinger, an organic and 
therapeutic chemistry expert and 
hend of the hydrological laboratory 
in Strasbourg University's faculty 
of plıurnacy. He considercd the 
tons of disulfuton and thiumeton to 
bê fur more dangvrous “in the 
short term" for the Rhine's flora 
and fauna than {he mercury. The 
fuct that fishes werc killed imme- 
diately cannot be aliributed to this 
mercury which must not be con- 
fuaed with the deadly 
methylmercury that killed 230 
peg.ple.. in_ Japan __jn.__1B966. 
‘Minamata! and left its traces in 
over 10,000 others. The eels, whiclı 
live on the riverbed where the 
heavy compounds descended, 
might have been killed quite aim- 
ply by the chemicala coming into 
contacc with their scale-free skins. 
“All drinking water is drawn 
from the phrentic layer at a depth 
varying from 16 to 8O0 metres," 
explained Gilles Rinck, 
hydrogeologist of the Geological 
nnd Mining Research Bureau, 
“and the catchment points are to0 


COMMENT 


India puts squeeze on Sri Lankan Tamils 


The fact ia, while “categorically” 
denying such an interpretation, 
the New Delhi government ha 
signalled to the Tamil separatists 
that its patience ig running oul 
and that they would do better t0 
reconsider their refusal to negot” 
ate with Colombo, Sri Lankan 
President Junius R. Jayewardene 
submitted a new offer of 2 solution 
at the end of June which granted @ 
large meagure of autonomy e 
parts of the ialand where 1 
Tamils are in a majority, 8 PA" 
that New Delhi considered PO 
tive, The offer, which caused 3 
Sri Lankan government ral 
„ problema with the countrys SP” 
hala majority, was formally i 
missed as “inadequate” DY 
Tamil separatists. : hn8 

Since then the Indian press 
been carrying a growing number 
of articles attacking the Tam 
‘guerrillas’ attitude and hinting 
that Rajiv Gandhi was becoming 
irritated with the Sri Lankan 
Tamils’ intransigence, With the 
weekend police swoop, thé Indian 
, Primê ` Minister hoped tû max 
“them more amenable to reason. n 
Colombo, the government, has 0 
iugions; while éxpresasing ita gat” 
isfaction, with the’ Indian. initia 


responsibility of the state authori- 
ties," explained an official apokes- 
man — it iş clear that the 
federated government of Madras, 
which is a political ally of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, acted with 
the capital's wholehearted approv- 
2 


The guerrilla leaders, who have 
sinee practically been put under 
house arrest, were naturally quick 
to accuse New Delhi of seeking to 
"appease" the. government. of Co- 
lombo, and this they argued was 
likely “to encourage the Sinhalese 
authorities to continue the geno- 
cide of the Tamil minority." But 
they must have realised that the 
operation was facilitated by the 
fact that relations have recently 
gone from bad to worse between 
them (there are roughly 120,000 
Sri Lankan Tamil refugees in 
Tamil Nadu) and the §0 million or 
so distant “couaine" who have 
offered them hoapitality. 

The. ا‎ awaop could also be 
justified on security grounds, as a 
top-level meeting of heads of atate 
isa due to take place on November 
17 in. Bangalore, Karnataka, the 
atate next door to Tamil Nadu. 


. And Bangalore is only a hundred 


kilomatres from some, of the Tamil 
guerrilla traiminğ bşses. , 


Hundreds of Tamlls from Sri Lanka 
were arrested on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, In a police swoop through the 
South Indian state of Tamil Nadu, 
Several top guerrllla leaders were 
placed under house arrest the next 
day. Among them were two promi- 
nent heads of the biggest insurgent 
qroup, the Liberation Tlqere of 
Tamil Eelam. They were named as 
Veluplllal Prabhakaran, the leading 
guerrilla tacticlan; and the group's 
spokesman and theoretlclan, Anton 
BalaslnQhAM. ...... .« ı.4 ı. 2 . emren: 


FOR THE first time since 1983, 
when they took up residence in 
Tamil Nadu, inhabited by pcople 
of the same raciul group and onl 

two hours by sea from their island, 
Tamil guocrrllla insurgents from 
Sri Lanka have bcen given a 
severe warning by the Indian 
authoritios. Their principal leaders 
ag well as some one hundred of 
their followers wero uarrosted, dis- 
armed and put on file. Tho police 
alo occupied several of their arma 
and munitions doepota. However 
much the central government in 
New Delhi may deny any res- 
ponsibility in the matter — “Law 
and order in the State of Tamil 
Nadu as in ıthe other. states qf the 
Union are the exelusive 


Chemical spill leaves Rhine in disastrous state 


By Roger Cans 


A fire on November 1 at the Basle chemlcal plant of the Swiss firm 
Sandoz has caused massive pollutlon of the Rhine. Two waves of 
highly poisonous substances that dralnecd Into the Rhine killed tens 
of thousands of fish (the flgure of half a mllllon has been 
mentloned), especlally eels, and forced several towns along the 
upper reaches of the river to take emergency measures to securs 
alternative sources of drinking water. 

Sandoz has acknowledged Ite responslblllty In the pollution and 
ordered all Its subsldlarles to tighten safety precautlons at thelr 
He The measure was appropriate as West German Environment 

Inister Walter Wallman had accused the Basie flrm of breaking 
safety regulations. Since 1977, the firm has been "Illegally" storing 
chemical products on premises Intended for machinery, according 
to Sandoz’s Insurers. This breach of regulatlons was admitted In 
Berne by ar officlal of the Swiss Faderal Office of Environment 
Protecitilon who consldered that several clauses of Swlss leglsla- 


“We had stoppered the pipe with a 
3-cm thick plastlc bung, but it 
popped under the pressure of the 
water. This time we poured in a 
30-em thick plastic plug.” 

So there should be no more 
chemical run-off flowing into the 
Rhine, unleas the rain geta into the 
act. “We have a retention wall 
around the plant," Salzmann has- 
tened to add. “It could not hold 
back the 25 cubic metres of water 
per minute that the firemen were 
pumping over the other buildings 
to protect them. But it is sufficient 
to hold back normal run-off.” 

A Basle firebont was patrolling 
the Rhine in the neighbourhood of 
the three effluent conduits of the 
Sandoz plant, and men wearing 
black suits and gus mıasks kept 
taking regular snnıplings of the 
waler wlıiich were carefully scaled 
in bottles for later analysis. The 
samples ure sent to the central 
laboratory of the Zurich police 
which is conducting the analyses 
and the inquiry into the fire. It is 
still not known whether the blaze 
was caused by an electrical short 


circuit, a chemical reaction .or .. 


arson. 

Mare urgent, however, is an 
evaluation of the danger of the 
pollution and the risk to peopte's 
health. The chemical fumes caused 
by the fire appear to have produced 
nothing more serious than 
irritation as a result of the sulphur 
cantents of the phosphoric acid 
eatera {derivatives of thiol. The 
farms around the plant have not 
been damaged. Horsea continue to 
graze in the meadowa and rabbits 
can be seen frolicking about be- 


tion had baen Infringed. 


BASLE — Ten days after the All 
Saimtae' Day fire, the Sandoz plant 
at Schweizerhalle is still a battle- 
feld. Stacks of barrels rustad by 
fire and water, fire-damaged pilas- 
te macka half-filled with white 
paste, floor reddened by dyes, and 
all this trapped in a tangle of 
crumpled metal girders. Workmon 
wearing gas masks and perched 
precatiously on ahaky remnants of 
the roof were trying to take dawn 
the asbestas roofing, Others, lifted 
up in pods by huge crancs, were 
cutting through girdera with torch- 
cs under the watchful eye of 
firemen whi stood by ready to put 
oul uny new blaze. An acrid 
thraant-grabbing slench hung over 
the whale place. 

"We worked Saturday nand 
Sunday," sald a4 man who was 
helping oul. Ho hud come 
over mn A bicycle. This is how 
people move around thc 40 hect. 
ures {98.8 ncres) of the 
Schweizerhalle Sandoz plant 
which specialised in the manufac- 
ture of insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides and other agricultural 


toxins. The other Sandoz plant is, 


right in the centre of Basle: it 
manufactures mainly dyes and 
medical drugsı. 

The sun was shining brightly on 
this morning of November 1Û, so 
there waa no fear that more liquida 
would drain off into the Rhine as a 
result of untimely rain. “Friday's 
leakage of mercury was caused by 
a fractured pipe," explained Jean- 
Jacques Salzmann, head of Safety 
and Environment Protection, who 
had rushed back from ths United 
States when he heard of the fire. 


CLASSIFIED 


LONDON HOTELS AND 
APARTMENTS 


Elisabet} Boatel 


London SWI. 


Ideal central gurat locallon nr. Balgrevla. 
Sgl.'Dbl.Twiv Family ms. Hlghly racom- 
mended. Engl. B/fasl Budget rales. Frag 
brachurg. 37 Eccleston Square, Viclorla 
SYY1Y {PB. Tel: {01} 228 6812 


LONDON — Heritage Halcl, 178 Lein- 
ater Crardens, ¥2. Moderute terms. Pri. 
vate Loilet, shower. Tel. O1-4U2 BUG. 
LONDON, Wimbledon — wic fata for 2-4, 
B mins. sin., CH, TY. 2 weeks nıin. From 
L90 pw. Brachure: 17 St Mary's Road, 
landon, SW 19. Tel: D1-947 Q673. 


FAIRLAWN 
APARTMENTS 


Kensington W1 1 
A tormpora homa for visitors or 


famiıas on tha move. Shorl oF long lets ini 
comfortable uly coupped gervico flats, 
sieoping 2-7 hom EO per lal per day. Fully 
ecutppod kitchen, litdge, China, Lnan, central 


109 Elgin Crsscant, 
Kensington, London W1. 


Tel: 01-229 5006 


EDUCATION 


CITY & GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 
Principal: Roger de Grey, P.R.A. 
Full-time: 1yr foundealon course, 3yr diplo- 
ma courses In Palnbng, Illustrative Arts, 
Sculphure, Sculptura Carving in Slone 4&4 
Wood, and Restorailon ol Wood, Stone 4 
Palychraome Flnshas, Decoralive Aris 


BTEC dıploma courses in RoBtoraiion, 

Carvıng & Polychroms. 2-yaar ganera! amd 

2-year highar 2-year diploma courses in 

Leltenng, and Waodcarving £ Gıldıng Foes 
2.300 = amumı. 


ho: 
Tha Seoratary, 124 Konnlngion Park Road, 
London SE[f, England. 


UC 
SVENDBORG 


INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 
2 year boarding school programme 
taught in Englişh. 

Diploma ia accepted as university 


entranca qualification In ovar 70 
counlrias. 
Appllcallons lor 87-808 acadamic year 
now invited. Phone or writa for further 
ınformation. 


International Education Cenire 


Vastergrade 45 
PO Hox 150 
5700 Svandborg 


Denmark 
Tel: +45.9.21 66 98 
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Oil And Iran’s Price  Hostage-Takers Renew Demands 


OPEC'S recent behavior is becoming leas mysterious. The explanations 


repeat, did not — trade weapons or 
anything else for hos ~~ nor 
will we. Those who think we have 
‘gone soft’ on terroriam should take 
up the question with Colonel 
Gadhaf." 

Claiming that the Iran aperation 
was begun 18 months ago “for the 
best of reasons," Reagan acknow- 
ledged that U.S. oafflcials had 
talked with unidentified factions 
in Iran about pressuring other 
groups in Lebanon to relenae the 
American hastagea. But ho denied 
that. the arms sent to [ran were a 
“ranaom payment”. 


Reugan discuased only the 
brondeat dutails uf the [Iran oper- 
altian. Fle ا‎ not mentiun strung 

ina Ilhinf luwano raiccl (U : 
اا‎ uf arma by Secretury of 
State George Shultz and Secretary 
of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger. 
He also omittcd mention of 
larael's role in establishing con- 
tacls inside 1ran und shipping the 
U.S. weapong, and he sidestepped 
the qucstion of whether the tininpg 
uf the arms shipments wus linked 
to release uf the hostages, an other 
officinls havc reportcd. 


Inatend, Rengan sil thal the 
urma shipped were "amall 
nmounts" and “"modealL delivcrics" 
that "could cusily fit inta a sıngle 
cargu plane" He said the weapons 
were “icfcnaive" in nature. 


Irı Tunis, the Arub league called 
Reagan's RiMcemenlt a “new alıd 
dunfcruun" 2lement ın relalions 
between {he Arub world and Lhe: 
United ates Soccrelary Cenervl 
Chedli Klrbı said the arnıs deliy- 
eries to Tehran were a “flagrant 
violation" of Washington's pro- 
fessed neutrality. “Reagan hus 
declared an umbrella of protection 
for the Gulf and at the same time 
he's givirg arma to thè [Iranian 
army threatening this area," said 
Mahmoud Riad, former Egyptian 
foreign minister. 

Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the 
Saudi ambassadûr to Washington, 
complained to Admiral Poindexter, 
the president's national security 
adviser about the "lack of candor" 
in the U.S.-Saudi relationahip. 
Poindexter replied “Trust ua, trust 
us.” Bandar: “You've already prov- 
en that we can’t trust you.” 


allude only to the Kuwaiti prison- 
ers. They could also include the 
clandestine arms pipeline started 
by Reagan, the longatandin 
Iranian demands that the Unite 
States ship the arms paid for by 
Iran prior to the 1979 revolution 
and kept in the U.S. and the 
Îranian requcst to unfreeze nearly 
$50Û million in Iranian funda. 

The statement was the firat 
by the organization aince 
Jacabsen’'s rolease and since Presi- 
dent Roagan confirmed that he 
had secretly authorized shipments 


By Washington 
Post Reporters 


of military equipment lo Iran. 

augan .onid Iho. shipmontv rmTıU 
meant af a sign of "good faith" in 
an 18-month-nld effort to improve 
relations with Tehran and to get 
the [Iranians “to unre their influ. 
ence" in the hostage relense. 

The Nationnl Security Adviser, 
Adm. John Poindexter, last week 
«trurk n note of cautious optimisnı 
that the Reagan initialive might 
still prove successful. “It mHy very 
well he . . . the revelation of the 
projet mıny expedite tho whole 
process u little bit und there ure 
signa that that may happen.” 

Poindexter also talkud about 
good filth by unidentified lrunians 
in thé aflcrmath of the June 1935 
TWA hijacking, the refusal af 
Tehran to provide landing riyhts 
far th Pann Am jet hijacked in 
Kurachi, Pukiatan,. in September. 
and Lı "empirical cvirlence" {hal 
Iran had stopped “being involved 
or encouraging anybody in taking 
hostages" for about a year. But 
White House chief of staff Donald 
T. Regan took a more pessimistic 
view. saying he did not think "this 
avenue" could be pursued again 
“for quite gome time to come". 

In his address President Reagan 
gaid that the United States had not 
paid “ransom” to [ran for the 
American hostages in Lebanon, 
but haa covertly a&ent arms to 
Tehran to gain “access and influ- 
ence" there, end the 6-year-old 
Iran-Iraq war, and stem interna- 
tional terrorism, In a nationally 
televised address from the Oval 
Office, Reagan said: “We did not — 


Reagan Gagged CIA’s Casey 


By Bob Woodward 


WASHINGTON — Preşident Reagan in mid-January orderad ClA 
Director William J.Casey in writing not to inform the congressional 
intelligence committees of a covert action involving the shipment of arms 
to Iran and the releage of American hostages in Lebanon, informed 
sources said last week. Senior administration officiala anid the preaident 


to begin sensitive covert operationa without 
ongress, although several key Republican and 


hag full legal . authari 
ying prlor notice ta 


amocratic members of Congress sharply disagreed. 
After the 1984 controversy over the CIA's mining of Nicaraguan 
harbors, Casey pledged in writing to inform the Scnnle and House 


intelligence activities or 


intelligence committees within 48 hours of a 


covert actions approved by the president, but “Caaoy’s hands ara clean on 
this one,” one source said. Since the revelations of intelligence abuses in 
the mid-1970s, Congress has virtually guarantecd the public that there 
will be thorough oversight of intelligonce operations. 

The president's national security adviaer, Vice Admiral John 
Poindexter, defended the decigion to keep tha covert operation from 
Congress because of tho extreme sensitivity of contacta with Iran and the 
potential danger to Amocrican hostages. In a luncheon ‘meshng with 
reportera.and editors at The Washington Post, Poindexter said he kept 
the one-page presidential intelligence order, called a “finding,” in hia 


use office safe, and.that ils existence and cbntents wore 


White Hauge 


known only .to a.handful af administration offictala, ' 


was informed laat week of the 


“How many; more‏ . و ت 
oiridexter's safe?” asked ona‏ 


HHA The Waahinatan Pûnî Cn. All Haha rnaaarvarl 


nce cornimıit 
ut two senators on the committce said the 10- 
. WAS totally unacceptable and subverted the spirit of 


con lona) .oversight of ltelhigene o 
3 ' of seçret operations aze therè in 


. The Senate Intelli 
presidential finding, 
month. delay 


Republican senator. 


DN e 


MOSLEM extremists still holding 
at least two American hostages.in 
Lebanon called on “the American 
government" at the weekend to 
“take a bigger role and wider steps 
to meet our demands and resolve 
the hostage question". The lalamic 
Jihad organization, in a typewrit- 
ten statement sent to American 
news agencies in Beirut, said that 
the Nov. 2 release of hostage David 
Jacobsen “was a reault of somo 
moves that would lead, if contin- 
ued, lo a solution of the hostage 
issue", The organization warned, 
howevar, that "the American 
govarnment should realize very 
well that we shall not rosolve the 
iague of the hostnges unless our 
demands are met. We shall not 


budge a fraction of a fingertin nn 
blulB"", 


They are demanding that 
Kuwait free 17 pergons convicted 
of the 1983 bombing of the U.S. 
and French embassies in {that 
country. AL least one and possibly 
three of those boing held in 
Kuwait nre belivved to be relatives 
of members uf the Islamic Jihnd 
group holding Terry A. Auderson., 
the 39-year-old chicf Middle Enst 
correspondent for The Assoriated 
Press, and ‘Thomas Sutherland, 55, 
lhe acting dean of agricullure ud 
the Americun University uf Beırut. 

‘The Kuwaitis have vowed nevur 
to release their prisoners und the 
Rengan admunistration hay xiid 
that it will nul bring pressure on 
Kuwait to do so. lt was not cleur 
from the slalémoent iasucd Siutur- 


day f the "wider slepa" called fir 


to fall into place. It will be interesting to learn at what 
abia realized that the United States was sending arma to 


are beginni 
point Saudi 


Iran. But even without much light there, it'a possible to start putting 
together —~ at least tantatively — an account of what's been happening in 


agan's 


OPEC. To measure the purely economic cost of President 


turnaround on Iran, ر‎ 0 aye on the price of oil. 


for the past 1Ö years has been between the 


The basic split in OP 


radicals who want the highest possible price and the conservatives who 
want a lower price and atable markets, Iran and i have consistently 


ia speaks for the 


era among the radicals. Saudi Ara 


been the le 


conservatives. That tension has been sharpened by the Iran-Iraq war, for 
the Saudis have been providing indispengable financial aupport to Iraq. 
Late in the aummer of 1985, when prices were high, the Šaudis' exports 
were falling to levela that they considered intolerably low. They reveraed 
their atrategy, n up production and letting prices fall — aa they 


last winter and spring. It was good luck for the 


did, very rapi 


industrial countries, where inflation rates dropped reassuringly. But it 
waa disastrous for nany oil producers from Texas to Tehran. 

Texas couldn’t do anything about it, but Tehran did. In tho war with 
Iraq, the Iranians achieved unexpected success early this year, Under the 
ayatollaha, Iran seemed to be reasserting its former Firitian as the 

ion’ 1 ilitargırawesı-IIuw wuula Tne United States react? In 
region's dominant. د‎ 
ME AE now develo) „ the president gent hia former national security 
adviser to Tehran in a plane loaded with military equipment. In July 


there were further shipments. 


At OPEC's meeting İn August, with the price of oil below $10 a barrel, 
the Saudia began moving to compromise with Iran and cut production. 
That'a why the price has now risen several dollars. At the end of OPEC's 
long and quarrelsome mecting last month, the Saudi king fired his oil 


heik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, a special target of the Iranian 


miniater, 


radicala. Kuwait, which was pressing hard for a higher production tpuotlu 
in October, now saye that it too ia in favor of higher prices. 

Even before the American overtures to Iran became public knowledge, 
the Šaudis and most of their neighbors were moving to propitinte Irun. 
Mr. Reagan's speech last week will be read in the Persian Gulf aa an 
authoritative declaration that the Uniied States wants an acconı- 
moadation with Iran. Until last summer, Saudi Arabian was the dominant 
force in OPEC, but that eeema to be chunging. OPEC meets aguin nexl 
month, and now it's the conservatives who are talking aboul production 
cuta to push oil prices back into the range of $18 to $20 a barrel-half 
again aa high as the present price. Mr. Reagan's overtures to ran are not 


going ta be inexpensive. 


They No Longer Believe Him 


nations last aummer of his decision 
to no longer abide by the limits of 
the unratifed SALT II treaty. 
Later came Reagan's reversal on a 
deal for the release of American 


reporter Nicholas Daniloff his 
approval ûf a “disinformation” 
campaign against Libya's 


Moammar Cadhafl; his confused 
account of the final talks with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
at Reykjavik; the questions about 
whether his aides violated a con- 

essional ban on ald to the 

icaraguan rebels; and now, the 
secret İran operation. 

Although each of these problema 
was different, White House aides 
and Republicana said they repre- 
sent a new and troubling challenge 
to Reagan's standing that, if al- 
lowed to fester, could become a 
serious handicap in his final tiro 
years in office. 

Reagan has suffered in recent 
years from miscalculation, aa in 
Lebanon, and from prolonged inı- 
ternal disagreement, a8 'in the 
imipagse over arms control, But 
until now, his credibility as a 
leader was largely untarnished, 
and one of his great strengths was 


his ability to rally Americans 


behind him during criaes, When- 
ever a policy fell apart, such as in 
the Marine barracka bombing in 
Beirut, which killed 241 U.S. 
aervicemen, Rengan put this credi- 
bility to ita highest and best uge — 
he gaye a apeech to explain it on 
his own terma. 

“Our problem has never been 
that people - didn’t ‘believe him,” 
sald a high-ranking White ` House 
metinies, our po 
was that people elieved him too 
much,” J! ois 

But the Iran operation may have 
seriously damaged that. An ABC 


„ Continued on page 16 


By David Hoffman 


Admiral Poindexter 


has repeatedly been forced to 
explain he gg Irom 0 
stated - policieg, . w 1 ublic 
SUrte REALE Yee. ake with his 

rivate actions, why he appears to 
aê undercut his Cabinet mem- 
bers and why key leaders in 
Congress, in the military and 
among U.S. allies were not con- 
sulted. 

The result could be. months of 
confrontation ahead with Con- 
grasa, according to senior presiden- 
tial advisers and influential 
Republicans on Capital Hill. 
Democrats, who will take control 
of the Senate in January, are 
certain ta conduct investigations 
in the next few months on Iran, as 
well aa Reagan's arms control 
policies and the conduct of U.S, 
officials ا ا‎ g the Nicara- 


guan Te . . 

The eventa that have raised 
queationa about Reagan's credibll- 
ity began with contradictory expla- 


3 “Wodedt 


WASHINGTON — As President 
Reagan was returning here from 
Los Angeles Nov. 4 on Air Force 
One, hiş national security adviger, 
Vice Adm. John M. Poindexter, 
wrote a statement in longhand 
responding to questions about a 
Lebanese magazine report that Lhe 
United States had sent weapons to 
Iran. 

“Ãs long aa Iran advocates the 
use of terrorism, the U.S. arms 
embargo will continue," 
Poindexter wrote. “Moreover, the 
U.S. position on the Iran-[raq war 
remains that ‘the fighting should 
stop and the two sides should reach 
a negotiated settlement of their 
dispute. We favor an outcome 
where there are no winners or 
losers,” 

Presidential spokesman Larry 
Spaakea then read the statement 
to reporters on the plane, adding 
that there had been “no rmanifesta- 
tion of a definitive change in Iran's’ 


Poindexters ¢ 1 
atatement was literally correct, 
but it was lesa than the full atory. 
When he wrote it, Poindexter 
knew that Reagan had secretly 
authorized the shipment of weap- 
ons to Iran n8 part of a yearlong 
covert operation aimed in part al 
freeing American hostages in 
Lebanon. 

The disclosure of the weapons 
deliveries at a time when the 
United States was publicly seeking 
to stanch the flow of arms to [ran 
marked the latest in a series of 
embarrassing foreign policy epi- 
ich the president's 
credibility has been severely teat- 
ed. Moreover, when. challenged, 


` the White House has frequently 


r by refusing to tell the 
story of Reagan's actions. 
In the last six months, Reagan 


- godes in W 
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to give away Dürrenmatt's ending, 
Constructed in a geries of exten. 
gions lke a huge telescope point- 
ing at the great secret of justice, it 
ia clearly a parable. But a parable 
of what? 

Of power? Of human intelli. 
gence, which strives to measure ııp 
to God by carrying out experi- 
ments, by playing with people as 
though they were billiard balla? 
Should Isaak Kohler, the murderer 
who is at once member of parlia- 
ment, doctor honoris causa, and 
holder of the power of attorney for 
a large conaortium, be regarded ag 
a theological figure, as some Qod 
who assassinates deviously? 

AÃs soon as I made my quip about 
Max Frisch, I realised it would fall 
flat. “T1 don’t know how he ia,” the 
05-year-old Dûrrenmatt replied. “I 
haven't had any news of him. He 
didn't aend me hia lateat book, 
‘Bluebeard’. I] wouldn't have read it 
in any case, Î don’t read fiction, I 
write it — which ia quite enough.” 

On his huge desk, next to a 
lexicon of philosophical terma and 
the book he is currently working 
on (neatly arranged in folders), sat 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn's “Nouvem- 
ber 16", a thick volume which he 
had already atarted reading, 
“What a bore! And he gives such a 
stereotyped image of Switzerland 
and Zurich when the revolutionar- 
ies were here. All fat novela are 
unreadable.” 


of surrealism 


imends lur his navolstir sin in the 
only possible wiy — by getting rid 
of lho corpus dulieti. 

The Mudrid desLrucliun of "La 
Dêfenke de Pinlini" wis evidently 
A way of cummitting symblir 
suicide, A writer decides to die lur 
literature. But before immolating 
himself, Aragon nevertheless did 
take tha -.trouble .-—-.the. .uncon- 
gcioug at work herc ngain? who can 
gay? — to acutter randomly bits 
and pieces of his sacrifice all over 
the place. He immolated himself, 
but without resigning himself to 
complete disappearance. 

AÃ year later, on November 6, 
1928 Aragon met Elsa Triolet. 
From then on he led a life where 
he belonged to something differ- 
ent, another family, another kind 
of censorship, owing other loyal- 
ties, claiming other truths and 
other lies. 


* Aragon's “Lu Défense de finfini", 
followed by “Les Aventures de 
Jean-Foutre la Bite", Qallimard, 
Paris; 300 pp. F95, Cloth-bound 
numbered limited edition of 2,000 
copies published by Editions 
Messidor, 312 pp, F300. 


possibly including opponents who 
agree to lay down their arms, i8 # 
third clue. ا‎ 
Gorbachev appears to be lool 
for a “political” solution In .AF 
ghanistan. And for this, anything 
goes, including — and why nol’ : 
thé return of the former king, if ® 
agrees to a figurehead role, OF 
simply wants to Hive out the las 
years of his life in his own country: 
But the Soviet army, which 
built permanent barracks in س‎ 
northern part of the country, Wi 
withdraw only when the re 
Afghan army is in a position to 
ا ا‎ it. This ia not: the case 
today, and ia unlikely to be so In 
the foraeéable future. . 
(November 16) 


onde 


e 


October of. 8,000 Bet |. 


Düûrrenmatt's moral tale 


All the novels I have mentioned, 
which date from the 'bOs, have a 
rather grim existentialist colour- 
ing; the grotesque was already 
beginning to show its face, but it 
was abill accompanied by angst. In 
“The Breakdown” the farce turns 
sour: the accuged man, as a joke, 
ends up by really hanging himself. 
, n “Justiz”, Dûrrenmatt reveals 
immediately who the culprit is: he 
deaeribes how a politician kills an 
academic in a crowded restaurant. 
The second section consists of the 
report by the lawyer who has been 
asked by the guilty man, now in 

N, to investigate one possible 
othesie: suppose he were not 
guilty? 

After obtaining his acquittal on 
appeal, through a kind of philo- 
sophical swindle, the lawyer pre- 
ie, to take justice into hia own 

anda by killing the politician and 
then committing suicide. 

“The work of a dilettante," the 
author remarks ironically before 
going on to claim, in the book's 
third section, that he ia only the 
publisher of the material which 
makes up the first two parta, and 
which was passed on to him by the 
Zuriclı police chief. 

Il would be unfnir on the reader 


copies. Dûrrenmatt no doubt does 
not need help of that kind, since 
the success of “Justiz" will prob- 
ably be guaranteed by word of 
mouth. İn “Justiz" — the virulence 
of Diûrrenmatt'’'s comic effects, his 
use of the grotesque, bring to mind 
only one other writer, Kafka. 
“Juntiz", as you might expect, 
concerns a murder. Readers of 
Diûrrenmatt are familiar with his 
philosophical reworkings of the 


By Michel Contat 


detective story genre. In novela 
like “The Judge and His Hang- 
man," “The Suspicion" and “The 
Pledge” he usad the framework of 
a police inquiry na a stalking horse 
with which to tackle major themes 
~~ or rather, to simplify mattera, 
one major theme: evil and life's 
absurdity, both of which, 
Dürrenmatt feels, we should not 
resign ourselves to. 

"The Breakdown”, his best- 
known novel in France, which 
parûdies a trial conducted by aome 
mischiemaking retired magis- 
trates, subjected the very fabric of 
the Protestant conscience — guilt 
— to extremely robuat treatmcnl., 


“The Marriage of Mr. Misaissippi"? 

Try asking your friends which 
writer wrote it — and what 
diatinguishes one from the other. 
Those with any pretensions to 
literary culture will reply that 
Dûrrenmatt is an exponent of “the 
absurd” and Frisch a “Brechtian". 

That cliché took a knock when 
Dûrrenmatt'’s “"Stoffer" appeared in 
French last year. It revealed a 
writer who handles his own imagi- 
nary material with great care and 
achieves a totally new interweay- 
ing of reflective autobiography and 
narrative creation — ۾‎ Ftanz 
Kafka casting a philosophical eye 
on his own writing, 

French television viewers got A 
chance to see Düûrrenmatt himself 
last year when he appeared on the 
highly ular book programme, 
“Apostrophes": a massive Orgon 
Welles-like figure, he sat Lhere 
abserving with sardonic amuge- 
ment, and at timea utter disbelief, 
the verbal sparring match being 
conducted on the same set by thone 
two literary enemiea, Philippe 
Sallers and Alain Robbe-Grillet,. 
Dilrenmalt stole the show with 
meaningful silences. 

By appearing on “Apostrophes” 
authors can boost sales by 20,000 


"AND how ia Max Frisch?" When I 
went to interview Friedrich 
Dûrrannıatt at his home in Neu- 
chûtel, I could not resist askin 
after his great friend and ا‎ 
“the other" great Swiss writer. The 
fact that people tend to mix them 
up, and that outaide Switzerland 
they are often thought to be 
German {because they write in 

JjJ iB a source of great 
amusement to both. 

Dûrrenmatt and Frisch are, 
more than anything else, interna- 
tional writers: Dûrranmatt's lateat 
novel, “Justiz”, which has juat 
come out in French, haa already 
been translated into 2Û languages 
since it firat appeared in German 
last year, and “Der Auftrag” (“The 
Mission"), soon to be published by 
Diogenes Verlag in Zurich, will no 
doubt be aimilarly treated. 

Friach and Dûrrenmatl's worke 
are now classics. Both writers, of 
courae, arse potential Nobel 
prizewinnors. But the fact that 
they are both Swisa has probably 
tied the hands of the Nobel jury, 
which muat be anxious not to 
offend sither man. 

In France they aro better known 
as playwrights than as noveliasta. 
But that does not stop Frisch and 
Dûrrenmatt being confused in the 
public mind. Every schoolboy of 
course knows Lhat “The Visit" ia by 
Düûrrsenmatt and “The Fire-Rais- 
era" by Frisch. But what about 


Aragon's immolated manuscript rises from the flames 


Two hundred pages of Louis Aragon's manuscript, “La Défense de I{'infin!'"', which 
escaped destructlon at the author's hands have now been published. 


was betraying Lhe group. Love und 
literature cantinucd to cxenM a 
strong pull on him, but he was stil] 
hoping to uvoid the break, to 
overcome the contradiction. 

He secretly laet a fragment of his 
work in progress go for A limited 
edition — Nancy obligingly came 
up with the money. It waa the “Le 
Con d'lrène" whose paternity Ara- 
gon persisted in denying to the 
very end. It ia much more than a 
piece of great erotic writing: İt is a 
lyric ode againat “bitchiness”, He 
next allowed another fragment of 
his work to be published and 
dedicated it to Breton. lt was 
"Entrée des succubea”", a breath- 
taking demolition of Freudian 
methods. He kept publishing more 
occasional fragments until one day 
he tried to get his surrealist 
friends to accept a more substan- 
tial extract from his work, “Le 
Cahier noir’. 

This time, he had gone too far. 
The reason he was not thrown out 
of the surrealist circle immediately 
was that Breton still protected 
him. But Aragon had to make 


Afghanistan 


Continued from page 11 
was not ready for such a graft and 
thua compromising the future of 
communiam in Afghanistan. 
Karmal had now become an em- 
barrasamentL. Two months after 
the congress, he was replaced by 
General Najib, the head of the 
Afghan secret service. 

he situation hag reversed. 
Karmal, rightly conaidered to be 
the Soviets’ man, is today seen 
almost as an opposition figure and 
has regained a degree of popular- 
ity in Kabul. A younger, legs 
educated man, but one who ia algo, 
more flexible than Karmal waa in' 
1979, Najib will carry out the. 
policies that the Sovlets dictate, 
Gorbachev has yet to show, hig 
hand, but he is giving tiny clues 
singly. The ouster of Karmal, ‘t00 
closely indentifled. with the intef-. 
vention itsèlf, is one. The wi 
n from Afghanistan. is ari 

ps fron aniatan. i8 ari-, 
other. Najib's appeal for ‘setting up’ 
a اا ر‎ of “national ê أ‎ 


"the rndiant brown girl", {he 
"Buttea-Chaumont Inly", but we 
aré unlikely to know whother this 
was his firsl encounter with love. 
Among the surrealists, who delib- 
erately cultivated a misogynous 
stanee~ and -in--thelr--daily ives 
rated liaisons with women solely 
for their material values, the 
whorehouse was central to an 
"amorous" relationship stripped of 
every hypocrisy. Aragon's meeting 
with the Buttes-Chaumont lady, 
and later with the rich, free and 
domineering Nancy Cunard, 
cauged a kind of break between the 
poet. and the group, a split that 


By Plerre Lepape 


paralleled the literary split. She 
was the Stranger, this upper mid- 
dle-claas American woman who 
was leading Aragon by the nose 
from city to city, from fashlonable 
nightclub to luxury hotel. 
Then there was the Communist 
Party. In 1927, a few months after 
Eluard, Aragon signed up. It was 
alao a few months before Breton, 
too. But the Communist Party 
balked at these new memberahips. 
These young intellectual fire-rais- 
ers scared it somewhat, and eape- 
cially the foppish Aragon, whose 
social background was hazy, who 
livad with an American 
multimillionaire's grand-daughter 
and lugged around in his baggage 
aA collection of 2,00 necktiga_and 


+"extrHVagailly expensive suits, 


Aragon had to give pledges to 
both sides go they would accept 
him. All his life he felt the need to 
be accepted, to be part of a group, a 
life, to be seen by others. With the 
Communists, this foreplay lasted 
five years. Aragon was finally 
accepted among them only in 1932 
after he broke with Breton’s group. 
The Communist Party's attitude 
towards the surrealista was both 
more devious and violent. Aragon 
clung to the group as lf it were hia 
family, his country. When he did 
not turn up for the ritual daily 
aperitif with Breton, it was as if he 
had slept out. When he went on 
trips to Britain, Spain or elge- 
where with Nancy Cunard, İt was 
as if he were deserting, When he 
wrote “La Défenge de T'infini”. he 


When lhe began writing "Ln 
Défense” — probably in 1923 — 
Aragon knew he would be bringing 
down upon himself the wrath and 
violence, at least verbal violence, 
of his surrealist comrades, eُspe- 


cinlly hie friend André-Breton:- .-. - 


u 


The surrealists had uncompro- 
misingly and irrevocably con- 
detmmned the fictional form. And the 
navel was the very expression of 
this bourgeois, institutional and 
comfortable literature which the 
aurrealists were out lo blow up. It 
Was literature as opposed to the 
lifa that they were determined to 
change through revolutionary 
deeds, not words, 

n waa far too involved 
with ths group, far too loyal to 
Breton ¬— “I canıe to know a man 
who wasn’t like the othera..." — lo 
expresa the leaat diasidence on this 
point. Even if he said nothing, or 
rather if he voiced the same 
intransigence as his friends and 
just as extravagantly, Aragon was 
nonetheless tormented. He con- 
demned literature, yet felt himself 
to be a writer. 

The op kept watch, but Ara- 
gon cheated, perhaps unconacious- 
ly. Will we ever know when he liad 
and when he began lying to 
himself? In 1926, he published “Le 
Paysan de Paris". And it was 
indeed a kind of novel, and what's 
morê, a love story, something that 
was doubly anathema to the sur- 
realists. However, Aragon swad- 


dled. hig. .tale, . hin ‘aeeount,""his" 


frenzy in such a finery of provoca-= 
Lion, outbursts, wildly exaggerated 
professions of allegiance to André 
Breton -and the doctrine, insults 
directed againat literary men, 
newapapers and critics that the 
surrealista, spellbound by this daz- 
zling display of verbal pyrotech- 
nica and completoely taken in by 
tha most gifted member of their 
group, let him get away with it. 
He took a completely different 
tack with "La Défenae de nfni"”. 
“[ don't think people could under- 
stand the first thing about me if no 
dates are put on my thinking and 
writing," he wrote. To explain the 


process that led to the destruction 
of a major work, we need to look 
closely at the datea. In 1926 (he 
war then 28) Aragon got to know 


1OUIS ARAGON'S "Ln Defensu de 
Tinfini" has ûceupicd in cunlempo- 
rary literature the kind of place 
the Loch Neas monster occupies in 
tourist lore: people haye bce 
talking a great denl about il 
without ever having seen it. And 
for good reason, too. One chilly 
evening in November 1927 at the 
La Puerta del Sol Hotel in Madrîd, 
Aragon destroyed the “1,600 pages 
or more" on which he had scribbled 
hia novel ag hie friend Nancy 
Cunard looked on. An event he 
recalled in hia 1928 poem, “Le 
Chant de la Puerta del Sol”: 

Alors, j'at déchirê quatre années 

de ma uie 

Dans mes tremblantes matne de 

mes doigta noués durs 

Quatre ans les feuilles de qualre 

ang rameulés 

Pour le feu prajelê les flammee 

tout û Fheu. 

{So J tore up four yeara of my life, 
four years, the writings of four 
years gathered up in my tirem- 
biing hands with their fingers 
knofted hard deslined for the 
fîre, the flames in a montent.) 

Today, thanks to Edouard Ruiz’s 
patient labours and Aragon's own 
aubsequent reservations, long frag- 
ments (about 200 pages) of “La 
Défense de Tinfini" have at last 
been Th rT and we are now in 
a slightly better position to asaess 
the significance of the work that 
the surrealist group's dogmatism 
strangled at birth — probably the 
mast wide-ranging and ambitious 
novelistic oeuvre of the '30s. 

In his “Je n'ai jamais appria A 
rire ou les incipils" ("! naver 
learned to write, or the incipits 
{beginnings)", Aragon described 
the structure of his work: “Jt was a 
novel where you entered by as 
many daors as there were charac- 
tera. Î didn't know anything at all 
ubout the background of any of the 
characters; each being determined 
on the basis of one of thoso 
conatellations of words [ men- 
tioned, by its oddity, its improb- 
ability, I mean by the improbable 
manner of its development . . . 

“This whole alew of characters 
were to end up, each by the logic or 
illogicality of his destiny, in a sort 
of nıonstrous whorehouse where 
criticism or confusion would work 
among them, I mean the defeat of 
all moral values in a sort of vast 
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Rumor, Speculation, And Inference 


THE SECRET OFFENSIVE, By Chap- 
man Pincher (St. Martin's. 314pp, 
$15.95). 


THE Soviet Union employs a variety of 
methods in attempting to influence political 
events in foreign countries. Among these 
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By Jeffrey Richelson 


Britain's biggeat overseas customers. Pinch- 
er'a wrath is algo directed at those in 
television who repeatedly showed President 
Gerald Ford's falla and slips — which 
Pincher suggests was intended to portray 
Ford as unfit to be in charge of nuclear 


ability to resist the communist onslaught. 
Pincher suggests Soviet involvement in the 
1962 West German Der Spiegel affair, 
which led to the ousting of Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss, whom Pincher coneid- 
ers to be a formidable anti-communist, 
Pincher sees the use of Soviet active 


r at the Soviet Mission to the 


The specifles of most of Pincher's charges 
are far [rom being accepted by experts in 
the field. The Soviet officer — Oleg 
Penkovaky —- is considered to be the most 


weapons. One must commend Pincher's 
restraint in not auggesting that Chevy 


was a Soviet agent of influence when 


appearing on Saturday Night Live. 


most disreputable portions of the 


book oceur when Pincher resorts to his 
there- 
agent-but-his-activities-serve-Moscow- 
quite-well technique. Pincher uses thia 
technique to smear a reapected British 
investigative journalist aa well aa the entiro 
generation of 
emigrated to the United States in the 193Ûûa 


ia-no-evidencoe-that- X-is-a-Soviet- 


European scientists who 


Pincher is unwilling or unablo to separato 
proven fact [Irom speculation, diasent from 
treason and disclosures from espionage. He 
ovon auggests that il would be beneficiul if 
the British security service were able to 
scrcon candidntes for All senior posta in 
British tolevision companies ta insure socu- 
rity and „Mecuracy. It ia atrange thon that 


Chase 


had been 


valuable person ever recruited by the CIA. 
But his charge concerning the feeding of 
fale information to U.S. satellites is baned 
on an unquestioning acceptance of claims 
made by a few fringe individuals. Pincher ia The 
apparently unaware that a 1981 govern- 
ment panel on the question concluded that 
the U.S. had nat been deceived, 

Even lesa substantiated are his charges 
peared to be involved in the 
John F, Kennedy. Pincher's 
gole evidence iş the fact that Kennedy's 
alleged assassin, Lee Harvey Oswald, had 
defected {o Russia, bren subsequently al. and '’40 
lowed to return to the U.S.,, aad 
stationed at a U.S. airbase in Japan from 
which U-2s had flown. Pincher argues that 
Oswald must have been interrogatod by the 
KGB, In Pincher's view Oswald's murdor by 
Jack Ruby suggests KGB involvement. 

More interesting is the umount of apace 
that Pincher devotes to the political activi- 


that the KGB ap 


assassination 0 


domeatic covert 


meagsurea in perpetrating a Great Missile 
Deception on the U.S., reaulting in Soviet 
. atrategic oy Pincher algo atrongly 

oviet role in the assagsination 


Pincher repeats some well-known and 
accapted accounta of Soviet active measured 
operations, Included are a variety of forger- 
ies — such as a fake Army field manual 
suggesting U.S. interference in the internal 
affairs of ita allies and a [ake presidential 


operations against black groups — nag well 
aa the story of French journaliat and Soviet 
agent of influence Charles Pierre Pathé. 

In many cases the materlal in The Secret 
Offensive is a collection of rumor, specula- 
Pincher'’s own inference. His 
chapter on the Great Missile Deccption 
allegea a Soviet canıpaign that originated in 
18968 with the intent of lulling the U.S. into 


suggests a 
of President Kennedy. 


memorandum calling for 


Hon and 


methods are propaganda, forgeries, dia- 
information, agents of influence [an individ- 
ual under Soviet control who seeks to 
influence governmental policy to Soviet 
advantage), paramilitary operations and 
assassination. Col- 
lectively, these tactics are known as active 
measures. In 1979 the CIA estimated that 
the Soviet expenditure on active measures 
came to almost $3.5 billion a year. 
Unfortunately, most previous full-length 
studies of Soviet active measures have been 
somewhat hysterical in tone. They depict a 
ا ا‎ Soviet bear planning to devour 
the it — vin the use of 
active measures and deceitful diplomacy — 
into letting ita guard down. Further, those 
who oppose significant portions of the U.S. 
nuclear buildup are considered to be, at 
1y aiding the Soviet cause. 
nsive by British journalist 
Chapman Pincher is no exception. Accord- 


even, on accasionas, 


est after trickin 


beat, unwittin 
The Secret O 


a false senge of security by making it appear 
that the West had a substantial lead in 
missile technology which the U,S,S.R. was 
unlikely to overtake. In order to accomplish 
this deception, the Saviets allegedly trans- 


tica and media which he considers too 
willing to support the Soviet point of view or 
oppose the U.S. or British establishments. 
He castigates a television company for a 
program in which interviews with black 


Pincher is so concerned nboul the Soviet 
Union devouring his nutive Britain and the 
rest of the Westorn world. If it did it would 
sect up exactly the type of saciety thal 
Pincher seems most comfortable with. 


ing to Pincher, “Active measures have the 
prime purpose of sapping and destroying the 
Western will to resist the expansion of the 
Soviet Union's influence and territorial 
acquisition." 


FRichelson, assuciate professor of 


government at The American University, is 
the author of “The U.S. Intlligunce 
Comminity," 


EET 
ا ا‎ 


privates are used to suggest racism in the 
army. He 
willingness of a British TY network to show 
a docudrama hostile to the Saudi govern- 
menl — given that Saudi Arabia is ûne of 


Disinformation At The To} 


ia appalled at the Jeffrey 


WHY DO WE CALL THIS A 
YHHOLE LIFE POLICY 7 


BECAUSE 1T MGAT TAKE YOUR WHOLE 
LIFE BEFORE WE KNOWN IF 1T \NORKS 


\NASIERANSN 3 SSN ERE 


have we stated that the goal of the 
SDI is to come up with a leak-proof 
defense." Qeaorge Kenworth, sci- 
ence advisor to the Preaident, 
insisted in 1984 that, "The SDI haa 
never promised . , . absolute 
perfection and the President would 
neyer propose such a bold step if 
only perfection would suffice." . 

Abrahamson .and James have 
apparently not talked to Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger, wha told 
“Meet the Presa" in March, 1983: 
“The defensive aystams that the 
President is talking about are not 
designed to be partial. What we 
want to try to get is a system 
which will develop a defense that 
is thoroughly reliabla . and 
total . . „, and 1 don't see any reason 
why that can't be done.” : 


Neither, abviously, does Ronald 
Rengan. Bul the fact is that 
nobody can tell you now what a 
nuclear defenge syatem 'will ever 
amounL to,‘or how much it will 
cost, or whether the Soviets could 
devise tachniqucs for outwitting it. 

Finding the righl answers" ıa 

ing fo be an oxtraordinarlly 
ifieult job, requiring serious, In- 
formad debate. That process is 
endangered. when the : President 
takes the occasion of a congress. 
` ‘sional election campaign to can- 
. duct a Rm or disinformation 
„ ' that makes the notorigus number 
.„. done on Libya's Colonel Gadhaf 

last summer look like little white 
8. “¢ ٠ J E E ا‎ 
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poison gas. 

In Colorado Springs, he told a 
politica! rally that, “If and when 
we have developed {SD]) . . . we 
wil then appeal to the Soviet 
Union to join ua in eliminating all 
the atrategic and intermediate- 
rangêe nuclear missiles and then 
we will share SDI with them &0 
that we can bath go down through 
the years without having to be 
suspicioua of each other.” 

Now that suggests a pretty high 
level of trust. But the President 
also offered quite a different con- 
cept of SDI as an “insurance 
policy" againgt Soviet cheating. 


, “No responsible President should 


rely solely on a piece of paper for 
hia country's safety," the President 
said. “We can cither bel on Ameri- 
can technology to keep ua safe, or 
on Soviet promises. Ill] bet on 
American technology any day." 
Explicit, in everything the Presi- 
dent haa said since he launched 
SDI in a famous speech on March 
23, 1983, has baen the promise of 
perfection. Yet Lt. Gen. Daniel O, 
Graham (ret,}, who heads a "Coali- 
tion for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative," concedes that n 
strategic .defenge deployment will 
start with a partial and porous 
defense no matter how much total 
Pleas it dventually will þro- 
v1 1: r ا‎ 


`. Two years „, Lt. Gon. J ames 


“Abrahameon, .direator of the . SDI 


project, told a House of Appropri- 


‘ations Comrtaittee that, “Nowhere : س‎ 
e108 The Washington Post Co. Ali Hghls reserved, 


British 


Philip Gevelin 


LOOK! Up in the sky! H's a gus 
mask! It's u ruıdar srrcen! It's an 
insurance policy! It's SUPER 
DOME! 


Winlever celse may be sed ul 


Runald Rengan's buotless cum- 
palyn to save the Senate for the 
Republicans, his cfforls (u muke ù 
winning issue of the Strulegic 
Defense Inittutive ‘u.k.n. “Slar 
Wis emul be faulted lur luck 
of erenative imagery. That SDÎ was 
a factor of little or no consequence 
in the elections is beside the point. 
Whet matters ia the collateral 
damage that the Preaident was 
doing to public comprehension of a 
vital national security issue. 

You have to credit the President 
for making his case. The polls 
showed overwhelming support for 
his refusal to bargain away any 
part of his “Star Wars" dream at 
Reykjavik, What the pollsters" 
samplings do not show, however, is 
what on earth (never mind outer 
apace! the Republican faithful had 
in mind when they greeted the 
President chanting “S$... D.. .I" 
at campaign rallies. 

Has the American public bought 
the President's dream of .a sure- 
thing shield against nuclear weap- 
ons that will rid the world for ever 
of the threat of nuclear war? And 
why not, when one scarcely knowa 
how to begin to deal with the 
E out-othis-world flim- 

am. 

In Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
he likened SDI to the British 
development of radar before World 
War Il: He couldn’t “help but think 


‘that giving üp SDI fin Iceland) 


would have been likc Chamberlain 
giving up radar, as well ns Czecha. 
galovakia, at Munich.” Leaving 
aside the fact that radar was nat 
on the bargaining table at Munich, 
il was'a reality. That's not somo- 
8 that can be said taday of 


At another point, the Presidenl 
said he had told Gorbachev that 
SDI was like “keeping our gas 
masks, even though the nations of 
the world had outlawed poison gas 
after World War Ll." Presumably he 
did not remind Gorbathey that the 
grent powera went right on manu- 
facturing and stockpiling chemical 
weapons, that huge supplies are in 


, the hands of NATO forces as well 
` aB those of the Warsaw Pact; and 


that gaa masks are by ıo means a 
foolproof defense againat the use of 


mitted false information through a Sovict 
military officer working for the ClÃA and 
through a signals 
intelligence satellite the KGB had obtained 
information ahout, and through false defec- 


British intelligence, 


In the book’s 19 chapters Pincher exam- 
ines a variety of cases where he claims or 
implies that Soviet active measures have 
played a role in weakening lhe West's 


News As A Weapon 


By Joseph Laitin 


intelligenco agent rmumed Eugene 
Warner, who had been a Wushingloıı 
newspaperman,. Under Mr. Warner's 
supervision Al a secret Allied 
inslallalion in Romet, ihe OSS — 
precursor of the CIA — was LUrIGNK 
out a one-page newspaper sulled Diıx 
xeue Deutschland, which purpurtnd 
{a be an underground anti-Hitler 


newapaper published and distributed 
inside Germany. 
Under tight security, il was 


printed on cheap paper that might be 
available to a subversive group, with 
an odd assortment of type. There wags 
one 34eemingly insurmountable 
problem in this praject, which any 
newapaper publisher could have 
alerted Mr, Warner to: home 
delivery. 

Mr. Warner came up with a 
brilliant plan. Telephone directories 
of the large German cities were 
collected, and mailing lists were 
preparad from each. German stamps 
were counterfeited; German-type 
mail pouches were duplicated to (he 
laat stitch. Envelopes were printed 
with return addresgsea of German 
business establishments likely to 
make large mailings to private 
homes. 

The envelopes were addressed, 
stamped, properly canceled and into 
them went “The New Germany"; the 
envelopes were stuffed into mail 
sacks. Railway timetables ware 
studied, and avery day fighter- 
unt for a 
railroad train heading toward a 


.. 2 و‎ city. . 
. LL 0 . . 
Blement BWGpEUbwn- and Goad 


demqlition þambs on locomotive and 
cnrs, After Lhem came B-2 at 
trestop level, machine guns blazing 
away i10 kep aurviving heads down, 
and from their bomb bays camo 
hundreds of mail aacks, sirewn 
among tho wreckage. 
` Unfailingly, rascue crews, with 
German efficiency, gathered up the ' 
seallered mail and turned it over to 
the post office. 

Mir. Warner won a bronze star and 
a presidential citation. More 
important to him was learning later 
that advancing Allied troopa 
reported that Germans ٠ .were 
surrendering with . copiea of this 
newspaper .to' show that they were 
anti-Nqgzis. That was 
disinformation’s fineat hour. And I'd 
like to think its only one. 

(Joseph Laitin Is ombudaman of 
The Washington Post.) 7 


. bombers took off on the 


DISINFÛURMATION has been Lhe 
subject uf much edıtorial discussion 
the paۍl‎ ınonth. Everybudy secms to 
have forgotten that the Šoviels 
invented only the word, not the 
praclice, which is despicable. l1 does 
take on a kind of respectability in 
wnrtinıe because newa, {rue ûr folnu, 
ia viewed by the military as another 
weapon i0 destroy the enemy by 
confusing them. In aıı open society 
such as ours, even in an all-out war, 
there is danger of confusing your 
friends more than your enemies. 

In World War If, all nations used 
disinformation, or black propaganda, 
as il waa called then. In Washington, 
with the United Presa, I sensed that 
my competition, the Aasociated 
Press's Sterling Green, was on to a 
big story. He acored with an 
exclusive splashed on the front pages 
on The Waahington Post, The 
Washington Star and The New York 
Timea 


It said that Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, commander of U.S. 
European Forces in London, had 
been ordered to return to 
Washington the following week for 
consultations with the high 
command to discuss details of a 
second front. President Roosevelt on 
the following day excoriated the 
press for publishing such unfounded 
ETT Ã few days later, on 

ov. B, 1942, U.S. troops, led by Gen. 
Eiserhower, invaded North Africa. It 
probably waa this country's firat 
venture into deliberately ins 
falge ,infqrmation in the .U.Š. news 


: ayo n 
whether it was of any military Vale, 
That was a one-shot. 

But a continuing disinformaLion 
program thal this country's 
intelligence peoþle promoted over a 
long period during that war 
backfired. It wana billed as a “mobile 
underground radio slation'" 
operating inside Nazi Germany and 
hre ge defance to Hitler. 
Monitored by an Allled listening 
post, the lranslated texta wero 
distributed to U.S, newspapers and 
received considerable attention. Tho 
Gestapo wasn'L fooled; but the 


' program did give fale hope to 


American families who were led to 
believe that the Hitler regime might 
be on the verge of collapse. . 

One of the most secret U.S. black 


, Propaganda programe,’ however, was 


effective, and Americans weren't 


aware of it until decades after the : 


war, It was the brainchild of an 
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broader goals, written into all the 

aperwork, but freedom for the 
| ای‎ waa.what Reagan found 
moat caımpelling. 

Before the operalion was re- 
vealed, one source said, almost all 
the talk about it centered on an 
effort to persuade factions in Iran 
to use their influence to free the 
six remaining captives. White 
House chief of staff Donald T. 
Regan said much the same thing 
last week: “The president is a man 
of compassion. He's sitting there — 
you have Peggy Say ifsister of 
hostage Terry A. Anderson), you 
have all the families saying 
‘Please, you've got to do some- 
thing.’ " 1 

The informed sources said 
Reagan may algo have been influ 
enced to accept the secret Irah 
operation on grounds that i would 
give the United States an advan- 
tage over the Soviets in the region. 

White House officials mounted 4 
full-scale attempt to put the best 
face on the Iran operation 
week, saying that the amouut 0 
weapons Was “minuscule,” that the 
hostage captora were distinct from 
the Iraniane who received wen 
ong, that the weapons 1 
“defensive” and that Reagan 
larger strategic goals of ® 


U.S. ties to Iran. officials ` inter 


Bul mome to 
. '8 address 
viewed after 87 پا‎ px 


Thursday on Iran PI! : 
e A that he had AgET® 


. vated hia credibility probler ا‎ 
' first saying nothing abou 
0 


k 
operation for more than a We®“ 
a then offering strained, incom 
plete and sometimes conflict" 
explanationa. “We made it کا‎ 
like we sent them five firecracK‘ 


in a paper bag,” said onê officisl. 


gr high-ranking و‎ 


` gaid the negative viewa sh 


Americans about Iran e 
formed during the captivi 


' Americah diplomats in 17 80, 


and reiain. "Our defense! was the 
. we're not really trying! to tr 


- fa the Americans ' arms for hostageğ,, Dù build a 
e :Feld hottage iû Lêbanon. Inîufhed  raiatlonghip with Jran,"hie' sald 
ا‎ after the Reykjavik aumrnit, `  sourcës said the Iran operation had '' “That's wordel” ر‎ 


Reagan said he had proposed the 
elimination of all ballistic misgiles 
in his talks with Gorbachev. But 
the Soviets said he had endorsed a 
Gorbachev proposal to eliminate 


all strategic lorceg — a much 
broader e — which the 
White House later conceded. 


After the summit, Reagan cam- 
paighed vigorously on the theme 
that an armas reduction agreement 
was close at hand; in a little- 
noticed statement issued after the 
election, he was far more pessimis- 
tic, accusing the Soviets of being 
“more interested in conducting a 
public relations campaign” than in 
negotiating. 

e White House has algo left 
unanswered many questions about 
ita role in aiding the Nicaraguan 
rebela during the period that Con- 
gress banned such help. Ques- 
tioned last week about the reasons 
for these controversies, Poindexter 
said it was becauge Reagan “is 
interested in changing the status 
quo” aud so “there are going to be 
ripples,” 

In many casea, the gap between 
Reagan's policies hig state- 
ments reflects deeper divisions in 
the administration. For example, 
Soviet apy Zakharov was arrested 
as part of an effort by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Cen- 
gency to crack ' 
down on Soviet espionage in the 
United States — a move that 
subsequently collided with efforta 
by other policy-makers to acceler- 
ate arma control a, 

But other cantradictiona under- 
score what aides say ls an abiding 
Reagan characteristic — to believe 
one thing in the abstract and 
another in practice. In the cage of ' 


Iran, for example, the president 
' gave many spee 


èhes denouncing 
terrorism; he described Iran in 


July 1985 ãs part of a “a new :lmoat 


nal version of Murder 
In practicé, ' Reagan reapoiided 


gmotjonally ا‎ for action 


They No Longer 


` tral Intelligence 


,Îneorporated." 


Continued from page 1 
Newa showed that Americana 
overwhelmingly did not believe 
Reagan's explanation of the Iran 
arms shipmenta. “We’ye taken a 
direct hit," said another White 
Hause official, 

The next step ia certain to be 


months of probing by Congress 
that could undermine Reagan's 


enda for the next two years. The 


administration “is going to have a 
hell of a problem with liberals on 
the Senate یرو پا‎ Cona- 
mittee,” a Repub 

al aide said. “The Democrats are 
going to come out with six-guns 
blazing. They are going to have a 
geriea’ of 
policies." Theae would 
arma control, aid to the Nicara- 
guan rebels and Iran. 


congression- 


show trlala’ of Reagan 
include’ 


This approach was foreshadowed 


Saturday when Sen. Patrick J. 
Leahy, D-Vt., vice chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, said, “We know what the 
White Houge wanted to do, but it 


seems they didn't know how to do 
it . . . A policy of not making deals 


will lhıxoroto mııat. bı ainfull 
put together again. Our aIlGs 


must be reassured that we will not 


say one thing publicly and do the 
opposite in private.” 


n the İran operation, White 


House officials said the damage to 
Reagan's credibility was exacer- 
bated when he waa effectively 
deserted by his Cabinet membera, 
including Secretary of State 
George P. 


Shultz and Dcfense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, 
bath of whom had privately object- 
ed to the arme shipments to Iran. 
When they were overruled, how- 
ever, both kept their concerns 
secret. 

Shultz algo continued to urge 
other nations to honor the U.S. 
arma embargo against Iran, Nine 
montha after Reagan signed a 


-ڃseoret..‎ directive that sanctioned 


covert arms shipments, Shultz, in 
an Oct. 2 speech to the Gulf 
Cooperative Council, criticized the 
Soviet Union for not doing enough 
to halt arma shipments to Iran. 
The Soviets, he said, “have not 
acted as forcefully as we in moving 
to block arms resupplied to Iran 
from countriea with which they 
have influence, We wiah they 
would do more." 

Many of the White House and 
Republican officials expreaged dis- 
may at what they deacribed as 
inadequate and incoherent expla- 
nationa for policy decisions over 
the last six months. For example, 
after the May 
that the United States would no 
longer abide by SALT Il limita, 
Reagan, at, a nationally televised 
newa conference, left the imprcs- 
sion that he might return to the 
treaty limita. The next day, the 
White House announced that the 

aty “no longer exists.” 
elon U.S, Brews & World Re- 

rt correspondent Nicholas Dani 
ir was arrested in Moscow, 
insisted Sept. 9 
“there will be no trade” of Dailoff 
for accused Soviet spy Gennadi 
Zakharov. But Reagan then. ac... 
cepted the equivalent of such 4 
trade in which a Soviet dissident, 
Yuri Orlov, was algo freed. 

Another challenge to Reagan's 
credibility came with the discla- 
sure of a gaecret campaign of 
deception againat Gadhafl de- 
signed to convince bim that he was 
about to be attacked again by U.S. 
bombers and perhaps ousted in a 
coup. The plan, outlined in a memo 
written by Poindexter, called for a 
campaign of “disinformation” 
against the Libyan leader. After 
Reagan's approval, falae informa-. 
tion generated 0 the plan .aP- 
peared im The Wall Street, Journal 
and other American newgpapêrs, 
including The Washington Popt. 


The AVasbington Post 
Hasenfus Gets 30 Years 


plane was found to be carrying 
arms destined for the US. 
backed contras. Two US pilots 


THE US mergenary, Eugene 
Hasenfus, was sentenced 
Jyeara in gaol ou Saturday for 
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delivering guns to counter revo- ard a Nicaraguan radio opera- 
iutfonaries In Nicaragua. The tor were killed. 

former Marine remained stone- The Justice Minister, Mr Rod. 
faced as the I1- verdict rigo Reys8s, who was chief 


eoutor in the trial, sald he 
doubted that a pardon would 
be granted. He sald more than 
` 16,000 Nicaraguans have died 
in a war alded by US-supplled 
armas. “What would we get out 
of a pardon?" Mr Reyes sald. 
“Tf they would tell me that they 
would stop all ald t# the 
contras, I would say give them 
anyone they want, but that's 
not going to happen.” Since 
Hasenfus was captured the US 
Congress had given final ap- 
proval to $100 milion aid to the 
coutras and US military ma- 
noeuvrea had increased. 


was read in Spanish and Eng- 
lish. The US Government iImme- 
diately denounced the gullty 
verdict as a predictable propa- 
ganda move. 

The three-judge panel on the 
Poople'g Anti-Samocista Tribu- 
nal in Managua conviloted 
Hasenfus after a 26-day trial for 
terrorism, conspiracy, and 
threatening Nicaraguan securl- 


E baled out of a burn- 
ing aargo plane on October 5 
alter it was hit by a Sandlinisia 
antl-alroraft nıissllo. He was 
oaptured fhe next day and the 


Verdict — And Costs 


. Reagan angri 


wonder whether the err! of innocence and: moral’ wurthînèêsê that 


t but imnprovable democratic order, but ahe must expect and 


i THE EXPECTED guilty verdict has been handed down in Nicaragua's 
ھت‎ trial of Eugene Hagaenfus, lone survivor of the American plane filled with 
۾ ا‎ for the contras that the Sandinistas shol down on Oct. 5. Mir. 
أ‎ asenfus, a former CLA pilot in Indochina, took risks for money in an 
4 aperation directed by two Cuban-Americans working, he said, for the 
| CLA. The Sandinistas presented him as a factor in an extended CIA 
1 operation running guns out of El Salvador. He became ı windfall exhibit 
| in a propaganda campaign they had already begun against the new $100 
millon American program to support the contra Cals. 
The Rengan administration disclaims any official connection to the 
! downed nircraft or to a gun-running operation that ostensibly private 
American citizens conducted to keep the contras going during the two 
years when official American aid waa barred by law. One result of this 
stance is to prevent the United States from expressing any but a 
disinterested humanitarian interest in Mir. Hasenfus now. It is possible 
that the Nicaraguan authorities, after squeezing what political 
advantage they can from his conviction, will figure they can squeeze a bit 
more from an early pardon. 1 1 
The Sandinistaa, after all, have made their several points. One is that 
El. Salvador has been allowing Americans to run supplies to the 
: Nicaraguan resistance. This spoils El Salvador's previous imagê 4% al 
unoffending victim of Nicaraguan intervention; it now emerges algo as a 
۱ contributor to an angwering intervention of ita own. The Salvadoran 
ر‎ president did not seem to know his military was sanctioning the flights, 
which now apparontly have ended, Coming just aa the $3100 millon was 
released, this is a major blow to the contras. 
"The Hagenfua affair has alao provided heavy ammunition to Americans 
apposing contra aid. It ia not simply that the Reagan administration's 
depiction of the supply ration as strictly private keeps wearing 
thinner. A whole pattern of National Security Council short-circuiting i8 
now coming into public view. ‘The effect is to emphasize the dubious and 
ahady aspects of American involvement 1n Nicaragua over the high- 
minded enti-Sandinista aspects that the administration prefers to 
underline. All this happens, moreover, as a newly Democratic Senate 
prepares to draw a bead on contra aid, The costa of the Hasenfua affair, it 
ia evident, will not be borne by the defendant alone 


Problems For Mrs Aquino 


CORAZON AQUINO, president of the Philippines, is safely back from 
Japan after a trip that ا‎ heavy warries about whether a coup 
might take place while she was gone. Her trials, however, go on. They 
center in a sense on Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile. He abandoned 
hia longtime patron, Ferdinand Marcos, last winter and helped deliver 
the united military support that made her triunph by “people power” 
possible and peaceful. But he then turned bitter critic, directing special 
attention to Mira. Aquino's Es to the Philippines’ communist 
insurgency. He algo has seemed unashaınedly ambitious to supplant her 
in power. Partly aa a reault, President Aquino’ leadership has come 
under scrutiny, in this country as at home, and doubt is being expressed 
about the future of democracy in a place where its return was hailed a 
triumph for American policy. 

Some of Mra. Aquino's troubles arise from a tendency for people to 


helped her undo the old regime are useful now for bringing civil pence 
and political and economic renewal. At the same time, she has sometimes 
aeemed to hesitate at making hard choices. This is the context in which 
alarming reports of a military plot against the Aquino government began 
circulating. The president, heading off on her trip to Japan, actually felt 
it necessary to caution against a coup. Chief of Staff Gen. Fidel Ramos, a 
ected professional soldier who haa emphasized his subordination to 
civilian authority, issued a 0 publie warning to any “military 
" congidering “rash" action. 
reng er کا ا‎ Manilla, still the president, having to face a 
crisis ignited by the murder of a leading unionist and politician of the 
left. Nowhere ia ahe under harsher pressure, however, thar in respect to 
the strang ahd long-running insurgency of the communist New People's 
Army. Minister Fnrile's complaints that ahe is not tough ا‎ on the 
guerrillas have gained a wide audience. Currently Mrs. Aquino is 
. gngaged in a sensitive cease-fire negotiation with the rebels. They ask 
her to grant legitimacy and even to cede some territorial control. But she 
. is the legitimate leader, and Philippine democracy now offers the only 
| " legitimate political pracess: Sha is right tû offer reconciliation with the 
: new, imperfece dt 
melhann arrnlhor 4n 1% her al nf bar rnnnfrwa ritirann. 
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Tales of the 
unexpected 


CINEMA by Derek Malcolm’ 


town." There's not much doubt 
that we will. . 
Hot on the heela of its London 
Festival ahowing, Joyce Chopra's 
Smooth Talk arrives at the 
Ronair, justly heralded as the most 
intriguing debut featured froin 
America this year. Based on a 


. gtory by Joyes Carol Oates, called 


Where Are You Going, Where 
Have You Been? il is aa delicate 
and convincing a study of adoles- 
conte ıa we've seen for some time. 

AL firsl you think it is juat 
another youth movie as Connie, aA 
15-year-old Californian, tars 
with her parents, cavarts through 
a Rhopping nmıall with her friends 
and daydrenma with the mirror in 
front of her, practising an uncon- 
vincing sophistication. Only thir 
time, you notice the kind of 
observation that gets further un- 
der the skin than most youth 
movies evor attompt. 

This ia a suburban girl with 1ı 
careless hatred for overything that 
gots in the way of the main object 
in her life; which ia to draw 
attention to hergelf by every pos- 
sible means. Connie, suporbly 
played by Laura Dern, is a child 
who looks like an adult and can't 
think of how to behave like one. 
And Chopra walches her with icy 
fascination. 

So, lûo, does ‘Treat Williaıns's 
cquully icy Arnold who, halfway 
through the film, arrives a{ ler 
house in his custom-built cur ııntl 
proceeds to scduce her. Dimly, slıe 
knows what he's doing hut, like a 
moth round a Hame, ceaıuwl renlnt 
being burnt. 

t'a this long sequence which 1» 
the Tulcrum of the film, and ıt 
relies on almost everything thie 
modern Amerienn lm is [right- 
ened of — words, glances, tlhe 
building of atmosphero without 
action and a kind of moral force 
that pushes it beyond mere real- 


m. 

The film is in many ways a 
beautiful one, with cooi, limpid 
photography [from James Glennon 
and a screenplay by Tom Oole thai 
pays the original author consider- 
able tribute. lt is about that point 
in time when the young suddenly 
grow up and see the corruption of 
the world. It ia also about the force 
that'a in all of us to teat out what 
we can get away with, to reach out 
and be damned, 

Chopra is clearly a talent it 
would be very unwise to ignore aa 
is Oates whose volume of short 
ataries from which thia was taken 
is called Wild Saturday and pub- 
lished here by J. M. Deut. . 


“MOVIES are a combination of 
sound and pictures, and stories are 
a trick to get you to keep paying 
attention." Il could just be a 
statement from Jean-Luc Godard, 
but in fact the worda come from 
Dayid Byrne of Talking Heads. 
True Stories, his debut film, 
is as good as its word. It is an 
entirely new kind of musical, 
probably well ahead of it time. 

Set in Virgil, Texas, and based 
on newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, it attempts to get the feel of 
the place and the people by mesh- 
ing their stories together, illustral- 
ing them with songs and looking at 
the resultant human landscapa 
with ingatiably curious eyes. ['vo 
absolutely no idea how many 
pcople will like the film because 
there haa been nothing like it 
before and, if it faila, thore may 
not bo again. My advice ia simply 
to taate it and see. 

True Stories, at any rato, has 
two great virtues. Tho firat ia that 
it never tells you what to think so 
that you can make up your own 
mind, And the second ia that ita 
portrait of Texas resolutely refuses 
to go down the casy road of finding 
the place eccentrically larger than 
life. The fat man who wanta love, 
the rich woman who lieş in bed all 
day E taleviaion and being 
fed by a mechanical spoon, and the 
all-motal houscs you can buy olf 
the peg aa you would a auit are 
obgerved as if they were quite 
ordinary — ns probably they are in 
these parts. 


The Talking Heads’ songs (henı- 
selves tune into their gurround- 
ings, using the different kinds of 
indigenous music, like gospel, 
cumbia, couniry and western, and 
oven pulkùs tu muximum vufluut. 
The photography, by Ed Lachman, 
tries to get the feel of the light, the 
colours, the aky, and the arid open 


spaces. 
Byrne himself ia a kind of 
benignly ıronic commentator, 


mostly at the wheel of his car, 
scudding down the highways 
which he says are the chief mark 
of this civilisation. He seems to 
like what he sees, while regretful- 
ly admitting that some may not. 
And his film, like a sketch book 
drawing on familiar American 
artiata and writers, as well as his 
own thoughts, is the opposite of 
presurnptugus. 

True Stories enda with the lyric: 
‘We live in the city of dreama, we 
drive on the highway of fire, 
should we awake, and find it gone, 
remember thia, our favourite 
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Past with flying 


lhe later enthusiasm for the 
American school of abstract +x- 
prtasionism. In 1977 Appel hirıself 
moved to New Yurk. He waa never 
a forgotlen man exactly, but il was 
prmbahly centhusinam for {he new 
gurualiyve painting Lhul hus ututu 
again made him a big Appel to a 
wider public. 

So maybe the comparisons that 
are made with the younger men 
like Kiefer are inevitable and a 
little unfair to both partlea. Kiefer 
and company are tremendous 
naturals; Appel, for ell the gut 
appeal, is much more calculating; 
aS a i the big political 
gestures, the subject matter em- 
bracing war and hunger come 
acroas as grandiose rather than 
deeply felt. Picasso's greatest 


prapertiea of watercalnur: "je voua 
recommande l'aquarelle, c'est tres 
precieux, tres practique," he wrote 
to Signac, and went on to extol thr 
fugitive effects possible in the 
medium. Signac needed nu second 
urgMy. 

The moat glorious of the little 
watercolours in this show ia a 
rendering of St Tropez of around 
1900, all high-keyed oranges and 
yellows offset by the cool blues of 
boats and reflections in the har- 
bour. Matisse, who had read Šig- 
nac's apologia for divisioniam, 
came to stay with Signac in 1904. 

What he got from the book no 
one knows. What he took from 
Signac’s painting is there for all to 
gee. And its eflect on colour field 
painting to this day has been more 


SEURAT was tau good an artist 
not to have made a success of the 
confining colour rules of Neo- 
Impressionism, Signac was too 
good an artist not to have broken 
away from them. 

Seurut is retnembered [or gruut 
pointilliat saet pieces like La 
Grande Jatte. Signac's principal 
painted contribution to the theory 
of Neo-Impressioniam was the ex- 
travagantly titled and faintly ab- 
gurd Portrait of M. Felix Feneon 
Against The Enamel of a Back- 
ground Rhythmic with Beats and 
Angles, Tones and Colours 11890: 
He alao wrote a book called From 
Delacroix To Nao-Impressioniam. 
But if he had never met Seurat 
and never become the movement's 
principle theorist, he would still 


E a PR O E 
Paul Slgnac was the chief theorist of the Neo-Iimpresslonlsts who broke the rules 
himself. HIs colours captivated Matisse and influence painters today. Michael 

McNay reports on the flrst exhlbltlon of his work In thls country for 30 years. 


painting was not Guernica, not by 
a long shot; but it had more real 
bottom than all Appel put togeth- 


er. 

Yet is it extraordinary that after 
the realities of Belen, Hiroshima, 
and Vietnam in living colour 
Appel feels able to face up to these 
aubjacts at all. A triptych like War 
And Hunger (1983) seems all 
overworked clicha:, garish flames 


ashen heap to -t 
centre skull-like pleading heads 
and dishes held: out Oliver-Twist 
fashion. But the. attack. and the 
gcala are pretty, — no, horribly — 
convincing: maybe Appel needed to 
make the great humane . state- 
ments if only to get started. : 
. But big gestures don'l necqasar- 
ily make big paintings; and. silly 
though the comparison may 


:. „And artillery piece to .the left, an.|.. 
CH o iha HBL ‘ia he | 


„„İineh St Tropez ia .a bhettor paintin 
. than Appel’s 6Yaft by 17It Waran 


Hunger 


dratuings, atı the Marlborough Gal- 
lery, 6. Albermarle Street, London 
WI, until December dj]... , 


.. . Karel Appel paintings 1980-5 at 


the .Arnolfnt, ¢ llery, ,„. Narrow ا‎ 


by a aingle 


One of Signacs unlikeller influ. 


widespread than any other innova- 
tion in the art of the last hundred 
years. 

The Iİrmpressionists and their 
immediate successors have often 
enough been called the.paintera of 
the urban bourgeoisie, but it was 
at least aa true that water was.. 
their element: water, the mirror of 

. light and air. . ا‎ 
:. ater, came E ta 
i A4, (0, ihe: :§k ‘Tropez. 
harbour; ن ن‎ A Bh 1 en- 
cil and ink. The‘drawings of Paris, 
are wonderfully acute, rhythmic, 
conciae; the accents of .Lreea 
0 the arches of the Pont 
tho r Notre Dame, 
the. apire signi 
stroke, firm as a drumbeat, eco- 
nomical aa calligraphy 


ences was Van Gogh, if , only 
because the Dutchman introduced 
him .lq Japanese printa. Van. 
, Gogh's influence. ia much plainer 
in the work of Karel Appel. Appel, 


. born in Amsterdam ,ii 1921, pro i, . 
fesses the prime influence of Picas- . .. 
go,: bub .it la, Van Gogh who ia: 


, present. N a 
Appel was a founder-member in 
19489 of Coþra (Copenhagen, Brus-, 


sels, Amsterdam) which got lost in , Quay, Bristol, unttt January 4, 


have painted wonderfully well. 
When he met Seurat in 1884 he 
was 21 and already painting with 
pointillist enthuslasm. , ugh 
Seurat was deeply involved in 
scientific theories of ‘the interac- 
tion of complementary colours, it 
was the untuto Signac who 


persuaded him to drop «arth col-. 


ours from his palette. later Sig- 


` [Raf use of colours .was to. 
Ca oat arauk: Pa, 


m the collection of water- 
colours and drawings gathered 
„together at, the Marlborough, you 
can see .why. Signac lived until 
1936 and painted until the end, 
without significant development. 


His paintings became more literal- . 
minded, that is all. The Marlbor- . 


ough acquired a body of work from 


Signac's daughter, and have since . 


„added to that çorpus so that this 
exhibition of studies, many never 
seen in public , before, covers the 
half-century span of his career. 

. It atarts with, a. conte crayon 
study nade in 1885, the year after 
,he met Seurat,. and it might be 
mistaken for.one of Seurat'sa own. 


il ln .1885. !itaelf they. both. .met . bale 


Pisaaıro. They persuaded , Pissarro 


to .adopt divisionjsm; Pissarro per-.. 
beneficial 


auaded .Signac . of , thi 
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Downland without 
plough and people 


other lowly downland flowers, 

In abandoned rabbit holeg 
.wheateara nested. Shrikes impaled 
beetles on convenient hore 
bushea. Stone curlews returned 
aach March to nest in sufficient 
numbers to form flocka of 50 to 70 
birds when they were collecting for 
autumn e, ear For me a& gq 
boy the carolling İn chorus of theşe 
curlewg in the gathering duak was 
the authentic voice of the downs, 

Then the second world war 
required the reclamation of these 
derelict lands, ag in the days ûf 
Napoleon. Once again the ks 
did ita work and this time it haa 
not auLbsequently retreated, 
Chemical fertilizers, chemical 
spraya, improved varieties of farm 
crops and powerful machinery 
which makes nonaense of distance 
have made it possible to grow 
superlative crops of barley and 
even of wheat and other crops on 
the high downs. There are no 
ancient hedges to interface with 
cultivation, the downland scrub 
has been bulldozed away, and the 
fields are now units of hundreda of 
acres, of monoculture. 

But there are exceptions. İn the 
area of my 1773 map the Govern- 
ment in 1912 acquired about 7,000 
acres of downland for uae by the 
Army. An adequate ring-fence was 
erected to keep people out; the few 


SOMEONE gave me a splendid old 
map, dated 1773, of a corner of 
England i. my native vil- 
lage, which 1 call Nadderbourne. 
My chief surprise was how up-to- 
date it was. It could gerve as a plan 
of the village today, apart from the 
fact that we have many more 
houses. The High Street, The 
Green, Church Lane, Black Lane, 
the little back road known as Bove 
Hedges, the Bottom Way, the 
Hollow, all are exactly as they are 
now. 

Our village lies on the frontier 
between foreat and downland. The 
shape and the boundaries of the 
woodland have altered hardly at 
all. The names of the various 
e are familiar to me, and I 
could find my way through them 
easily by following the tracks 
shown on this meticulously drawn 
map. The only feature I can find 
that I1 previously knew nothing 
about is a neatly drawn sketch of a 
hill-top windmill. 

On the downland side of the 
village, however, all is changed. 
The main London road, traversed 
by atage coaches, is recognisable, 
but all other tracks are marked by 
dotted lines, indicating that they 
were unfenced, unhedged, and 
doubtfully permanent. I am re- 
minded of the old downland track 
from Salisbury to the village of 


By Ralph Whitlock 


farms within it were demolished: 
and no plough has been admitted 
ever since. From time to time 
Army tanka trundle over the 
downag, and certain areas are pock- 
marked with shell-holea. For all 1 
knûw, other military activies 
take place there, too. 

Recently I was invited to look 
over the ranges, and spent-a happy 
Sunday afternoon inspecting them 
on foot and by Laudrûver. Far me 
it was a nostalgic experience, for 
here were the downs, just as I 
remembered them, fifty or sixty 
yeata ago. An immensity of rolling 
hills and hidden hollows; thickets 
of berry-laden bushes; constella- 
tions of rabbit-burrows; gnarled 
old junipers; turf almost as springy 
as a trampoline; and never a 
building nor a soul in sight, all the 
afternoon. 

Although the season for down- 
land flowers was almost over Î 
found scores of those paper-li 
carline thistlea, now go rare, and 
autumn gentians, devil’g-bil scabi- 
oua, vipers buglogs and other 
chalk-loving plants I used to know 
go well. It waa evident that earlier 
there had been a good ا‎ of 
helleborines and other . orchid. 
Wheatears had been nesting in the 
rabbit-holes, and eight out of nine 
pairs of astone-curlewgs were I8) 
ed to have bred. Several species of 
butterflies, including ' اانا‎ 
blues, were flitting about. " 

My guide was enthusleatio About 
the status of his ranges‘ as a nature 
reserve, and, having exerienced - 
what had happened to the o 
all around his perirneter fenê» 


` agreed with hin. “If the Army hb 


not claimed them,” J said, .8l 

these acres would now be growing 
3 0 crops of barley +, 
grain moun . 

So perhaps that would be rı 


alternative to farm crops ¥ 2 
pverybody is looking for. . he 
surplus acres over to Army. 


little doubt. that 


paradise for, wild life! n 
Lefters to the Editor are welcomêd 


Whitabury which, a hundred years 
AgO, was marked at intervals by a 
series of amall pyramida of chalk, 
called “chalk lights". On winter 
nights the light from the flickering 
oil-llamps on the carrier's cart 
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Red light for danger 


ture İn a , Moscow hotel suddenly 
appeared in the post of hia con- 
stituency chairman. 

There are other ways of applying 

asure. A colleague of mine, a 
ormer Newsweek correspondent 
here, was suddenly informed by 
the foreign ministry that the Mog- 
cow VD clinic had been given his 
name as a contact by a hotel 
a and under Soviet law 

had to be given a medical check 
and treatment. 

Proclaiming his innocence to his 
ambaasy, he took the first plane to 
Frankfurt, had himself thoroughly 
checked there, and sent the papers 
proving his innocence, or at leaat 
his non-infectlon, back to Moscow, 

He then flew on to New York, to 
explain to his employers why this 
had to be seen as a nasty attempt 
ta discredit a thrusting and ag- 

ive reporter, and to explain to 

is wife, who was having their 

first baby. Not as bad as the 

Daniloff case, but a reminder that 

even gonorrhoea can be congcript- 

8 the service of the Soviet 
state, 


A COUNTRY 


where „hey can bribe the manag- 
ers into turning a blind eye to 
their absences. 
ا‎ e ia the law against 
ng in ل جا‎ currency. The 
girls j Ee kya Pravda i8 
worried about are thoge who go 
with foreigners, and get thelr pay 
in dollars, fnnmarks and pounds, 
Prostitution among Russians, 
which is widespread and visible in. 
the big naval cities like Murmansk 
and: Odessa, and ‘around the hos- 
tels where Moscow's migrant 
workers live, has yet to emerge İn 
the press as a social problem. 

e odd t about the article 
was why it chose to focus on 
Minsk, which is not on the main 
route for western tourists or ' busi 
nessmen. Moscow provides far 
mare glaring examples. 


EVEN in these days of glasnost 
(openness) In the Soviet press, 
with the once-forbldden topics of 
air crashes and ship lisiong 
being reported alongside the eor- 
ruption trialg, the decision to air 
certain ica gtill comes aa a 
shock. 


Komesomoalskaya Pravda is the 
official newspaper of the Young 
Communist League, and ita long 
story headlined, “A lady’ for a tip” 
raised many an eyebrow. Set in the 
Byelorussian capital of Minek, it 
recounted the atories of Svetlana, 
who sold her favours to the for- 
eignera in the local Intourist hotel, 
and of Nina wha ran a amall 
brothel in a nearby apartment, 

The main thrust of the article 
was to complain that im the 
absence of any Soviet law against 


: By Martin Walker In Moscow 


It can be embarrassing, for 
example, for Weatern women to try 
to go alone into the big hotels for 
foreigner. Unless they ahow a 
hotel residency card or a passport, 
they are liable to be turned away 
by the doorman, who will assume 
they are amateur whores. 

The profesgionals are recognised 
and admitted, although I have on 
occasion seen the purple flash ag a 
25 rouble note changea hands, 
They dress well, in Western 
claothea brought in by their 
regulars, or bought in the hard 
currency atores. Many of them are 
atunningly attractive. Their hard 
sell and aggressive approach 
makes a quiet drink in these bars 
almost imposaiblo. Pricea, I am 
told, range from $50 to $100, and 
more for twosomea and speclal 
services, 

The problem is that the price 


doea not include the fllm and WIMBLEDON COMMON: Spar- 


„ For there can be : 
. no plough and no public equa’ 


fibrous türf short, creating ideal | 


: thytie, 
harebella, ' milkwort,  éyebright, 1"; 
Audrey, Inseh ' rock-roHes, . qrthids, and all: .the (Û. 


recording rights. Only a fool would rows are frequently overlooked. 1 faintly illuninated the next cone 
ever assume that. these hotel liai. have heard sensible people say, as he drew abreast of one, thus 
sons take plece without an inter- “No, I didn't see anything" upon preventing him from getting lost 
ested audience, or that the girls do- -returning-from-a ed ey Ear hf a And more than one 
not co-operate with the authorities alive with aparrows, but lacked village in these parta has a tradi- 
when pressured to do so. There was sparrow hawks. At this time of tion of legacies devoted to the 
the famous case of Commander year the sparrows visually reflect ringing of church bells at duak, for 
Gunboat" Courtney, whose parlia- autumn in their various carefully the benefit of travellers wandering 
mentary career collapsed when marked coata. They have the rich on the downs. 
photographs of his amorous adven- chestnut which glows from the Several 4vents subsequent to 
beech leaves. The wing edgea of 1778, when this map was drawn, 
the female hold the fawn of the transformed the downland scene, 
dying grasses which provide the at least temporarily. During the 
setting for all our autumnal for- wars with Napoleon the need for 
ays. The combination of the more home-produced food required 
` browns is an echo of the leaves much of the downland to be cul- 
whilst the darkest coloura remind tivated. Then in 1819 an enclosure 
us of the black wet tree trunks, not act carved up an area of what were 
reflecting light, simply oozing apparently open fields on the 
darkness. downland side of the village. Some 
If you stop at the Windmill Cafe of the hawthorn hedges then plant- 
the sparrows put on an Oliver ed still mark the boundaries of 
"Twiat performance of Kesar farms, but they are very different 
eating. Wasps are still around from the broad hedges of mixed 
driven into rubbish bins and loiter- bushes which form a network on 
ing lazily about. Their yellow picks the foreat side of the parish and 
' up the luminous floating quality of .are, in 1819, noted as “Ancient 
the lime trees that still retain Enclosures". 
aome leaves, The changing colours By the end of the century, 
are pegged down by stands of however, much of this new appor- 
loaay holly bushes and Scots and tionment of land was obgolete. 
raican pine trees, The heather Under the impact of vast imports 
` haa burnt itself out into a goft grain from the new ‘lands 
brawn, Yarrow and Pineapplewèed overseas most of fields created 
are still showing bedraggled flow- when Napoleon's memory was still 
The birds ۰ quietly keep- س‎ were اا ا‎ the 
to „f çhaffinches . downs: reve r former 
1 i E RNN the trees whilst status. As I remember them, once 
ı the green woodpecker laughed at one had climbed the winding hill 
` the world, his colours blending road out of the village the hedges 
with the remaining green leaves. and the fielda endèd and nothing 
The jays were conducting one of but derelict downland undulated 
i their mysterious unsettling convo- away to the horizon, Tracks were 
cations. There waa none ‘of the superfluous. You took .ypur bear- 


and more 


seeking to bring a reli- 
gious viewpoint to discus- 
sions on the reduction of 
today’s violence. 

But we can’t work all by 
'' ourselves; there are sixty 
, practical projecls to be 
mainlained. The world becomes 
more costly everyday and the 
work becomes more vital. 


Make less room for 


room for justice 


opens up paths towards peace: 
supporting positive local actions; 
enabling diplomats and politicians 
to voice their mulual doubts and 
fears away Irom the public eye; 


.Plangse ‘add ’ your’ help’ to hakê 
` more room for justice. 


I want io help Quaker Peace & 
Sarvlee. Hera is my contrlbutlon 


prostitution, there was little social 
proaaure that could be brought, 

“Evidently there is no sense in 
agonlsing over the social reasons 
for this phenomenon," they had 
written, “lI{ ia not poverty that 
makes these girls chase aftar their 
dubioua clients. The majority of 
these ‘“busineags women’ have a 
reasonably good education, some 
are fluent in foreign languages. 
Each one of them could be working 
for the good of society." 

In the old days, they would try to 
remain anonymous, and when 
caught would promise never to do 
il again. But with the passing of 
time, this coyness has gone. They 
feel quite invulnerable, because 
they are breaking no lawa. They 
exchangê nods with the hotel 
doormen and greet the policemen 
in a friendly manner. In the hotel, 
the bar, and the restaurant, they 
know everyone and everyone 
knows them. There is simply no 
public cansure. 

When the police bother to inter- 

` vene, there are two Inws they can 
use againat the girla. The firat is 
the law against being a social 
parasite, or against being unem- 
ployed. So the girls make sure they 
have a daytime sinecure, whether 
as a student or in a factory or shop 


poverily — 


Starl at the sharp end and try to 
do something to help; this is the 
way thal Quakers have always 
sought to tackle problems. If you 
can't do something grand, you can 
still do something worth 
while. 

QUAKER PEACE & 
SERVICE sels out to help 
with small projects in eco- 
nomically deprived coun- 
tries, working with people 
to improve the quality of food, 
health, skills and knowledge — of 
life Itself. Wiihaut the stress of 
poverty, Ihere's more room.’ for 
justice. In Britain, too, OPS 


1 Tick box lor 
1 more Iinfornallon. 


of wnnueoAntansAnISSnnnnQNIIGGNOIGAINORnLAnIIRAA spring excitement. Inatead A uiet ings by the SUN and struck out in 

1 E purposeful flight and Inte . approximately the right direction. 
1 1 il È 1 Name aumnnnpannanApDIAauDARAAmuRANnaGNIr INGA searchi of the ground, AÃAcornsa 4 ia how 1 ramember the 
KJ Midale Eas Address I pre to be their chief booty. downs in the 1920s and 1930s, and 
[Latin Amsrica Sesi mmennansensnmansanananinenans n the garden I have had to saw what a paradise for wild life they 


down. a 23 foot silver birch. Six ' werel. For one thing, they were 
populated 'by milliona of rabbits, 
` their uumbers hardly affected by 
decasional shooting and trapping. 
Their constant nibbling kept the 


years ago it rpearsd by one of the 

: onda. The stump demonstrates 
„how quickly they grow. The tits 

7 er a§ سیا‎ TI, The 
aw uckling. enfinches are : 

.happier to a E the fruits conditions for’ the. wild 
of the Rugosa rubiflora, 
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Gorbachev’s Russia — not quite Camelot on ice 


there will be a truly significant 
arms control agreement with the 
prospect of more to come. But 
r TT with the Soviet Union 
will still requiras warineas and 
hard-headed realism. 

Gorbachev does represent more 
than juat a new image. But there 
are a4 many question marks as 
there are opportunities. As Martin 
Walker himaelf recognises, “The 
country went through a socinl 
revolution while Brezhnev slept, 
Tho wide-awake new leadership 
has to live with the consequences 
— and might just have the wisdom 
to enjoy them." 


defences to blunt the eltectivencss 
of any ballistic misaile attack. The 
Soviet anti-satellite ayatem has 
been under development for nearly 
20 years. 

It is thia sort of duplicity that is 
commonplace when dealing with 
the Soviet Union. To virtually 
ignore this aspect, as this book 
does, ig to miga a vital characteria- 
tic of Soviet society. 

East/West relations are now go- 
ing to improve, That iB very 
welcome and the improvement 
could be far more dramatic than 
probably any of ua realises. I have 
little doubt that before 1987 enda 


the restructuring of the Foreign 
Office, or the role of women, one 
can senèe that change ia in the air. 
What the liberal-minded in the 
West need when approaching the 
Soviet Union is more knowledge. 
This book undoubtedly helps to 
fll a big gap: But there are many 
gaps to fill. It was good to see 
(Guardian Weekly, November 2) 
Dr David Whitehouse describe in 
great detail the Soviet “Star Wars” 
programme. Many people believe 
that this only started with Presi- 
dent Reagan, but in fact for more 
than a quarter of a century the 
Soviet Union has been increasing 


attitudes, we should be very care- 
ful not to exaggerate the pace at 
which those attitudes will reveal 
themeelvea in a change of direction 
of Soviet policy. With the excep- 
tion of arms control, where thera ia 
undoubtedly a marked readiness to 
think afreah — largely fuelled by 
anxiety over the domestic econom- 
ie burden of ا‎ the arma 
race — change will be slow to 
emerge. 

Yet this book does point us in 
the directions in which to expect 
change. Whether in describing 
Moacow's secondhand car market, 
the clampdown against corruption, 
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THE WAKING GIANT: The Soviet 
Union in the GQorbachev Era, by 
Martin Walker (Michael Joseph, 
£12.95). 


MOST readers of the Guardian I 
auspect, like myaelf, will be un- 
aware that Martin Walker was 
only the third Guardian resident 
Moscow correspondent when he 
was appointed in 1984. (His distin- 
guished predecessors were Arthur 
Ransome, best known for his chil- 
dren’s books, and Malcolm Mug- 
geridge). One happy result of his 
assignment is a book, The Waking 
Giant, which is highly readable, 
and could well serva as moat 
people's Bedside Guardian Guide 
to Russia, For the book does 
actually tell one what Russia ia, “a 
country that takes eight days to 
cross by train, a country so huge 
that night never completely falls, a 
country that contains over a hun- 
dred nationalities, speaking over a 
hundred different tongues.’ 

It is algo revealing in explaining 
Moscow's anxiety about the wave 
of Islamic fundamentalism lapping 
ita own southern borders. “In 1940, 
the combined population of the six 
traditionally Muslim republics of 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
Turkmenistan and Kirgizia was 
juat 20 million. By 1985, it leaped 
to 52 million, and the birth rate of 
the southern republics soared far 
ahead of that of the white Slavs of 
the north. On current demographic 
trenda, by the year 2000, 40 per 
cent of conscripts to the Soviet army 
will be Muslims." 

It is only wlıen one understands 
the immense diversity of modern 
Russia that one can appreciate tht 
regional tensions and realise why 
the ruling Politburo are nıoal 
unlikely tû relux in aby sıgiulicait 
way the centralised authority so 
characteristic of Soviet Commu- 
niam. 

If you search for it in thia book, 
there ie a hard-headed aaseasment 


David Owen reviews 
a book on Russla 
by Martin Walker 


of Ruasian realities and warnin 
messages for the average Guard- 
ian reader, For example: ‘There is 
a tendency in the West to assume 
that reformers are liberals. In the 
context of Soviet affairs, this is an 
unwiae assumption. Although 
Andropoyv's career in the central 
committee under Khrushchev 
showed him to be an anti-Stalinist, 
and a man with «sophisticated 
tastes in the arts, neither he nor 
any of hia supporters was a liberal 
in any sense that the Weat would 
comprehend." 

In the year that we remember 
thirtieth و ا ا‎ the 

aody suppression o ungar- 
TD rR fm which n ol 
played such a key role, this is a 
timely warning. 

But when it comes to discussing 
Mikhail Gorbachev, one dctects 
that the author has beon captivat- 
ed, and indeed part of the charm of 
the book igs the aéenge of hope thai it 
gives fur the future. e he 
dismisses as “fanciful rambling” 
and a “bizarre parallel" the claim 
by one Gorbachev contemporary 
that they now had their Kennedy 
— he had gone on to say, “That's 
ua. Moscow as Camelot. Camelot 
on ice” — one nevertheless i8 left 
wondering. There is, running 
through the book, the same mood 
music that characterised the writ- 
ing out of Washington in the early 
part of the Kennedy Presidency. 

If, as I believe, we are witnese- 
ing a profound change in Soviet 
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Literary frog prince 


By Jullan Symons 


Evelyn Waugh 
ataying in the family’s villa in 
Gûldera Green. But he was alm 
striving with the utmost serious- 
nessa [from Lancing daya onwards to 
be an artist. 

“An artiat mugt be a reaction- 
ary,” he said towards the end of his 
life, and hig own finest novela are 
the work of an intellectual reac- 
tionary who was a wonderfully 
skilful and original literary teclıni- 
cian, but also ıu damaged human 
being. 

How dceply damaged this biog- | 
raphy shows. Painfully aware of , 
his red face, shortness thcighl five | 
foot five, hourgcois bnckground, | 
comparative poverty, Waugh 
longed for the love of rich, beauti- 
ful girls. Rejection was frequent — 
Lady Diana Cooper, who liked 
him, said he was “the frag people 
can't endure." Rejection made 
him rude, turned him to drink. 

“oft write commissioncd 
books about truvels in Abyssinia, 
Tanganyika, the Belgian Congo. 

Reception in 1930 into the 
Catholic church perhaps kept hin 
from suicide or insanity, but he 
remained a sad nıan, yearning 
always for action ag a salve for 
dark thoughts. 

This will without doubt be the 
standard biogrnphy, replacing 
Christopher Syken’s now slightly 
outdated work, and varius mem- 
oira. 

Would Waugh have liked the book? 
Almost cerlainly not. He might 
have concluded that candid biogra- 
phy, like journalism, is not an 
occupation for an English gentle» 
man. 


Ali 


for FICCI and its interests, Their 
future was best guaranteed bY & 
tamed Nehru, who would prove to 
be aa vital in the postrindepe” 
dence phase ag Gandhi has been 2 
the struggle which led up th 
freedom. Birla said all this in the 
thirties! ا‎ 
Birla, a broker by professlot 
heredity, belonged to the Marv! 
e which 0 ا‎ 
ombay stock exchanğt- 
his colleagues he also became 
political broker: : an imP 1 
mediator between the ا‎ 
state and Gandhi and bete 
Gandhi and Nehru. He finan 
: d 
waspish Sarojini ‘Naldu (poet a” 
Congress leader) once remarked 
that Birla's millions were e 
sary to keep Gandhi in the pover 
to which he was accustomed. There 
was more than a grain of truth P 
'the witticiam. e E 
Alan Ross's book contains mo 
of this information, but for a poe's 
book it is a somewhat dry Tea 


am patiently :- ` bereft of life and cêlour. This is 4 


that a split between Gandhi 'and 


great pity because both the subject 
"and the period lack neither. ` , 


"" gent hin 


By Tarlq 


' the Congres and Gandhi. 
a 


EVELYN WAUGH: THE EARLY 
YEARS, 1903-1939, by Martin 
Stannard (Dent, £14.95), 


EVELYN WAUGH was in Various 
ways a peculiarly unpleasant man, 
He was the most obvious kind of 
snob, detesting the middle-claas 
ambience into which he had been 
born, and seeking out the rich and 
influential, Eager for self-adver- 
tisement obtained through the 
gossip columns written by his 
friends, touting constantly for jour- 
nalistic assignments, he had the 
nerve to say that journalism waa 
too low a profession for an English 
gentleman. A novice in poetry, he 
condeacended to the fineat poets of 
his generation, 

In later yeara he insulted 
friends, made drunken scenes, put 
A sign on the gate of his country 
houge saying nobody would be 
admitted on business. “A common 
little man who happene to have 
written one or two moderately 
amusing novels"; auch was Duff 
Cooper's summing up, made in 
Waugh'a presence. 

prime merit of Martin 
Stannard’'s aceount of Waugh's life 
from birth up to the War (a second 
volume to come) ia that, without 
blinking the bowler-hatted 
clubman awfulness, he makes one 
end up feeling sorry for Evelyn 
Waugh, admiring his tenacity, 
even finding him sympathetic. 

Waugh’s childhood was marred 
by his father's evident preforence 
for elder brother Alec, an all-round 
sportsman and passionately keen 
cricketer. Evelyn, uninterested in 
sport, became un aggregsive a&s- 
thete. Intended for his father's and 
brother's school, Sherborne, Evelyn 
had to settle for Lancing College 
inatead, after Alec was asked to 
leave Sherborne because’ of homid- 
sexual activities. 

At Lancing he helped to found a 
Dilettanti Society and a Corpse 
Club “for those weary of life." and 
brought home the kind of effemi- 
nate arty bachelor friend his fa- 
ther dialiked. Hia record of 
drinking, homosexuality, and gen- 
erally outrageous behaviour at 
Oxford ia recorded in Waugh's own 
Diaries, although, Mr Stannard 
suggests, with some exaggeration, 

In part, Waugh's conduct was 
directed against his father, a mid- 
dle-claas, nıiddle-brow, and gener- 
ally middling managing director of 
a publishing firm. "How I detest 
this house and how ill I feel in it," 
he said in his twentiea when 


a nationalist bourgeoisie, which 
saw in the Congress Party aA 
political vehicle that could cham- 
pion ita interests against those of 
imperialigm. 

Birla's lifelong friendship with 
Gandhi was totally genuine (it was 
in Birla's Delhi mansion that the 
Mahatma was brutally slain by a 
Hindu fanatic), but it waa algo 
deeply symbolic, and helped to 
determine the ahape of pre-inde- 
pendence politica, 

Birla was one of the most shrewd 
and insightful capitalists of the 
twentieth century. When his fel- 
low membera of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry {FICCI} wanted pub- 
licly to attack and isolate Nehru ' 


and aplit the Congress, Birla's 


strategic insights proved decisive. 
Nehru waa in 1935-6 at his most 

radical. He was arguing that a free 

India would dispense with the 


captains of industry and embark ' 
on a Bocialist course. Birla's fellow- 


capitalists were apoplectic, Their' 
leader explained to 


Nehru ould be a gigantic dišaster 


cute : 


Sweet taste of Shandy 


ÃA miniature garden with 
topiary, where gentle Uncle Toby 
and Jim McManus, gorgeously 
deadpan as hls servant Trim, romp 
and fight old battles, becomes the 
scene for artful salacity where 
Toby’s wounded groin, the impor- 
tuning of the Widow Wadman and 
an undercover apologia for mastur- 
batory techniques are all deacribed 
language of elegant circumlocu- 

ion, 

Dr Slop, the jovially meompetent 
medicine man, and the ever agitat- 
ed maid are stock examples of 
comic warfare compared with the 
pompous Mr Shandy, deep in the 
realms of fantastical speculationa 
upon the bridges of human noses. 
But the fragmentary random jolll- 
ties prove to be bracing, endearing 
and delightful. 

In Richard Williama' production 
thera are times when the pace lags 
a fitfle and Donald Pelmear's 
Uncle Toby seems a little too cloge 
to caricature. But David Mal- 
lingon's bewigged and suave Tris- 
tram presides over the evenin 
like a deft elegant maater o 
ceremonies delighted by the width 


and wanderings of his “play” and ' 


Michael Turner's Mr Shandy is a 
majestic fountain of absurdities. 

The occasion provides a rare 
kind of pleaaure — of the gort we 
diacovor when the life of a noval is 
recrcnted upon the stage. 

The production visits Aber- 
ysluwyth. Taunton and Poole. 


n a joyous production at Oxford 


7 


is pS 


Michaol Turner as 
Mr Shandy. 

and Mrs Shandy noisily go about 
the busineas of creating Tristram. 
And from the window of this 
room comes a bolt from the blue 
when the five-year old Tristram iB 
accidentally circumcised in a man- 
ner which defies description and 
from which our eyes are sensibly 
averted, 


جا 


Nicholas de Jongh o 


LAURENCE STERNE'S ‘Tristram 
Shandy effortlessly awims “down 
the gutter of time" from the 
sighteenth century and into our 
own where it seems far more at 
home. Sterne thre off the novel- 
iat's traditional costumes of 
omingcience, order and articulate 
form for a great game of free 
aasoclation, in which the narrator 
tries to write the story of his life 
and finda it a myateriloua wilder- 
neaa where he and his family loom, 
flash and ruminate. 

The form and atmosphere of the 
novel is admirably suited to the 
theatre and Peter Buckman's new: 
adaptation, although necessarily 
condensed, diatila the manner and 
method of the original. In Riclıard 
Williams's production Michael 
Holt's stage design, with ita 
toylike, cardboard cut-outs and tha 
frame and interiora of two clock 
faces, conveys thc right mood of 
artifice and childlike playfulness. 

What emerges, perhaps predict- 
ably, ia the senge of jovial, discur- 


aive eccentrics playing life as if il 


were a Eaport and of ‘Tristram 
Shandy, a narrator manipulating 
his characters as if {hey were 
pPuppata who found wills of their 
own. 

Cock and bull bawdy, if one can 
10 describe salacious tall storiea, ig 
the most accentuated device, Up ı 
tight of stairs, where a bed is 
rapidly conccaled from view by a 
falling drape, the night-capped Mr 


Oedipus at the Cocteau party 


Michael Blllington revlews The Infernal Machine at Hammersmith 


Gordon Craig and end with a bare, 
stark platform. Kevin Malpasa's 
soundtrack also gives us the full 


«|. ...aural_ıyorka.. [rom _echoing _.l'um-. 


peta to what might be the murnıur 
of innumerable bees. 

The actors, to their eredit, re- 
main unswamped with Lambert 
Wilson lending Oedipus a gauche, 
youthful confidence, Robert 
Eddison playing ‘Tiresias like an 
over-protective mother-hen and 
Neil Cunningham appearing as a 
suave Cocteauesque commentator 
telling us what is going to happen 
before it does. 

The play often testa one's pa- 
tience: the production rewarda it. 
And while Cocteau lacks tragic 
depth, hia warning about the 
dangera of a society hungry for 
“strong men" suddenly 
through the camp and rings true 
after half-a-century. 


Gandhi’s banker 


THE EMISSARY”, by Alan Foss 
(CollinslHarvill. £14). 


THE GIANT trading houses of 
Birla and Tata have dominated 
Indian industry since the early 
years of this century. It İs tempt- 
ing to gee Lhem as the Indian 


equivalent. of Eord.and Rockefeller, 


büt the analogy is more partial 
than most, Birla and Tata con- 
structed thelr" commercial empires 
under the watchful eyes of their 
British rivals. 

This book isa an interesting, 
albeit uncritical, account of a 
crucial phase in the life of [India 
and G. D. Birla. Unlike every 
other land occupied by the Britiah, 
Indian had a highly developed 
trading caste. Without the tariff 
barriers and other restrictions im- 
posed by colonialism, there is Httle 
doubt that industrialisation would 
have proceeded at a rapid pace, 


multiplying the creation of wealth . 


and the wealthy. N 
This did not happen. Dwarled 
against their will, India's capital- 


iata had little option but to become: 


Maggie Sınlth In 
oeleau. 


Theban mother) is a cunning 
stroke since she haa the rare 
ability lo move from naaal camp to 
real emotion with no visible 


change of gear. Drawling and 


draoling over a young guard in the 
firat act (“Ooh 1Jook at those 
bicep") ahe ia extremely funny; 
yet ahe also gets across the point 
that Jacasta's dream of youth wills 
the tragedy. Ms Smith, with a 
voice that can swoop like a bat or 
he pure AB ico, exists simulta- 
neaualy in the world of a Cocteau 
parly and classical tragedy: in the 
nal act tiny movementa to hor 
gold-coin profile tell us all we need 
to know about Jocaata'’s sulcidal 
horror. 

Her performance alone is worth 
the detour. But Simon Callow also 
rightly swathes the piece in a 
florid, Benthallesqıee theatricality. 
Bruno Santini'a designe begin 
startingly with a amoke-wreathed 
precipitous flight of staira evoking 


AN APOCALYPTIC Thirties doom 
hangs over Hammersmith. A few 
hundred yards from Shaw's Too 
True Toa Be Good at the Riverside 
Studios, Jean Cocteau'’s The Infer- 
nal Machine (1934) is given a rare, 
exotic revival by Simon Callow at 
the Lyric. Both م‎ suffer from 
garrulity but both are filled with a 
sense of impending destruction 
and an hallucinatory quality that 
says a lot about the flight from 
realiam in the inter-war years. 

Cocteau's play, a mix of high 
tragedy and high camp, ia a re- 
telling of the Oedipus myth largely 
fram dJocasta’a point of view, The 
weaknegs of the play is that 
Cocteau never seams quite aure 
what he thinks. Reversing the 
inherent juatice of Greek tragedy, 

he shows men in relation to the 
gods as fies to wanton boys: killed 
for sport. Yet, at the same time, 
the youthfully arrogant Qedipus is 
transformed by suffering from "a 
playing-card king” into a man. The 
play is also haunted by a sense of 
gexual confusion sa0 thal mother- 
fixation is bath idealised ("Is there 
aA couple more proud of themaelves 
than a son and a young mother?”)} 
and rigorously punished when it 
leads to incest. 

Conatructed like an opinte 
dream, parts of the play now seem 
poppy Cocteau, in particular the 
gaecond act, in which the Sphinx 
twell played by Veronica Smart as 
a slip of a girl in a girlish alip} 
voluntarily yields her socrel ta 
Oedipus. 

Ironically, Cocteau's play is 
strongest when il is most deriva-= 
tive: in the firat act which ia like a 
juky replay of the battlement- 
gvene iıı Hamlet with the ghost of 
Lnuis hourly expected, and in the 
fourth uct which gets back to 
Sophoclenn basics. The overall 
impression is of a hothouse period- 
piece which suggests that, in the 
modern as much as the classical 
world, man is the victim of a cruel 

and arbitrary fate. 

Whatever the play's imper- 
fections, I1 am atill glad to have 
geen it; and the casting of Maggie 
Smith (as both Jocasta and a 


“Win 


CRICKET: Matthew Engel reports from Brisbane on the First Test 


Australians hard to dislodge 


ageinat England this week and 
perhaps for the next Test. 1 
And Botham now once again 
appears to Captain Border like 
Moby Dick. His century on Satur- 
day was a maaterful mixture of 
light and sbade, hittiig and 
thought. However, it took more 
than an hour for England to prise 
aut Zochrer. Then just after lunch, 
Dilley dismigeed Marsh for (t 
three-and-a-half hour Š6. 
Unfortunately for Australia, 
though, no one elae shared his 
patience, except Emburey, who 
spent almost three houra twiddling 
the bull unhittably into the breeze, 
n performance of high-claaa bowl- 
ing and endurance on a hot day. 
Greg Matthews, howover, who 
has el into a first-rate 
fighting cricketer, trled forlornly 
to szavo hia team, but lt was all in 
vain and they were all out far 248. 


ENQGLANO — First Inninga 
. Br oad 220 ehrar b Reald munannnn mine aNIQIeaSNmEb: 


GQ. R. Dillay c Boon b WAUGI ...ncrmwnnrnr-snnunes sen.» 
Exiraa {b 3, 1b Û, nb 3} 


TOBA r.sarasasssmcacses a nama rene nesta s ann e 


Bowling: HAald 31-4-88-1: Hughaa 38-7-134-3: 
C. Matthews 35-10-95-3: Walgh 21-3-763: GQ. 
Mathûawa 1 1١2-43-0. 


AUSTRALIA — Firat Innings 

.R. Marah c Richarda b DIlBY ........................ 8 
j. C. con bÛSFIeIİAB ....... ıa... 

-.J. Zoshrer lbw b Dilley ...... 
. M. Jonga lbw bOlIlBY ........ 
. BorderlbwbDaFrellaa .. ............ 
. Rite hla ec De Freltas b Edmond . 
.R. J. Malthowa Ot OUf ..........«...-.9.a.- 
„A. Waughc Richards b Dlilay ....-..... 


pon 
--F a+r) 


SE 
® 
4 
8 
اوا‎ 
3 
2 


A. Reid e Alch 


TOLÎ .. .uusgss.scauw scm. cane cmsanas aren nearcancane omens os cca. RAB 

Bowling: DoFrahas 16-B-32-2. Diloy 25.4-75. 
88-8: Emburey 34-11-46-40: Edmonda 12-8-121: 
Botham 12-6-12-2: Gatling 1-0-2-0. 


the champion. 

Only one English bowler had nat 
been impressive 8o0 far in the 
innings, and that was Botham. 
And now it waa Dilley, at the other 
end, who struck, getting Ritchie 
and Waugh in successive overa. By 
the time Botham reached : hîk 
eighth over of the spell, he was 
palpably tiring, the batsmen were 
startling to cream him and captain 
and bowler wero ر‎ a little 
totchy with each other about fleld 
placings. The traditional ululation 

egan: why on earth doosn’t he 
take him off? 

At ance, everyonc had the an- 
awer. Chris Matthews was caught 
at second slip; two balla later 
Hughes was yorked, And after five 
cat-and-mouse overs at the final 
pair the inninga was all over. 

Dilley's laat succcaa guve him 
five for Ö6, his firat five-for in a 
Test inninga in his 23 Test mutch- 
t8, Only one of hia previoua 22 
games ended in an England win — 
Headingley '81, and thera hia 
contribution was with the bat, 
Dilley himself was starting to feel 
slightly silly being called Eng- 
land's No 1 strike bowler. Now he 
looked the part. 

The last time England rnade 
anyone follow on was at The Oval 
in 1986, which was also the lusl 
time they won a Test, the last time 
they scored 400 and the last time 
they played Australia. Suddenly, 
the opposing caplain finds every- 
thing going ridiculously wrong; 
Gntling has aut-generullcd Border 
cotrnpletoly, and cven Australia’ y 
long-term luck is looking doubtful; 
Geoff Lawson, whosc exclusion 
from this toam wus probably Aus- 
tralia's firat mistake Ithe decision 
to bowl first may have been the 
second}, Lried to vault a fence in 
morning exuberance alter a work- 
uut an Sunday nnd full, spraincd 
an ankle and became a doubtful 
starter for New South Wales 


AUSTRALIA fought back valiant- 
Jly on the fourth day of the first 
Test in Brisbane, finishing at 243 
for 5, largely thanks to an 
undefeated century fom Geoff 
Marsh, At 35 runs ahead with five 
wickets in hand they have a 
chance of saving the match, but 
the odds were atill slightly on 
England winning. 

AÃ tense and exciting day's crick- 
et in the sultry heat saw Australia 
advance cautiously. Boon went for 
14, Jonen for 18 and it waa not 
until Ritchie came in that Marah 
found a solid partner. Ritehic went 
on to make 46. John Emburey 
finishod the day with 2-78, Eng- 
land'a bert performance on a pitc 
which offered little help to the 
bowlers. 

In their firat innings 
Australia, inching towarda the 
257 they needed for safety, finally 
fell off the tightrope nine runs 
short when Graham Dilley hand 
Bruce Reid caught behind. Team 
aport occasionally offera moments 
of the purest aweetnegs when 
disparate people, men of different 
motives and ambitions, mon who 
might not even like each other 
much, achieve something worth- 
while together. The pleasure is 
often fleeting; but the memory of 
that follow-on moment is likely to 
linger indefinitely for every Pom 
who was heroc. 

One must assume that on Friday 
morning, England simply got tired 
of being u bumbling put-upon load 
of Clark Kenta, nipped into n 
telephone box and cme out us 
Superlteam. 

Botham was in the thick of the 
action, of course. Just after lea, 
with Australia 59 away from the 
target, only half the side out, 
including the night-watchman 
Zoehrer, and memories of 
Bothianı's marvellous century Just 
starting to recede, Mike Gatting 
took the new ball and handed it to 


TENNIS: David Irvine sees a classic Benson and Hedges final at Wembley 


Noah comes good in Britain at last 


game that was not unlike the 
tiebreak. At 4-4 it was Noah who 
found himself hanging on. Five 
times Svenason had break point, 
five times Noah slammed the door 
in hia face, 

And that, in effect, was that. 
Noah, admitting he was not sure 
whether to win points or allow hig 
opponent to make mistakes, found 
himself the beneficiary of three 
Svensson errors at the end and a 
memorable contest concluded with 
the two embracing at the net. 

For the sixth time the doubles 
title went to Peter Fleming and 
McEnroe; though not before they 
had saved a match point in the 
second-aet tiebreak against the 
Yeterans Sherwood Stewart and 
Kim Waryick. . 


RESULTS 


Velo 1, Staflord 0; Preston 5, Bury 1; Runcorn 1, 
Boston 1; Soumihorpe 2 : Slough 1. 


2 

Cardiff 4; WalseN 2, ay : ig 
. ٣ aldstons , 1 2. 

Doncaster ak 3, lincoln f; War 1. 

eimglo : Yoodiord O, Onert 1; Wraxharm 2, 

Hanlepool 1; York 3, Crews 1. Bunday: Darbngion 

. 2, Mansfeld 1; Northampion 3, P 0 
او‎ ٤ 


FINE FARE SCOTTISH LEAQUE ` PREMIER 
E I DE 1 
4; Dundos 1, Mother 1: HamHon 1, 


F 2; Hears, 2, .‘Aberdesn: 1: Si Miren 3, 
1. toaltions1 1, Cello (fF 17, Pi 

18j; 2, Durklee Unlsd 18, 25: 3, : 0.4 
۹ ۳ f= 


OfVISION: Dumbarton 
' , fermiine 2, Queen ol the Bout 2; Forlar 3, Alrdrla 1; 
` ‘Kiimamock O, Brechin 1; Moriross O, Morlon 3; 
Filla 3. Levding Hione: 1, 
20,27: 2, Dlrmbarfon 2Û, 28; 3, Eas! 


1: 28. . . 
1 ` . SECOND DIVIBHON: Albion 4, Cowdenbeath 1: 
0 BleriIOUSEeT 


Fest Sui, , Sling 1i Mestowbank 1, 3i 
` Baer 1, Coming posthoon 1, hallî 18 2;2 
; Alloa 15, 22 9, Ablen 1, 20. I 


a 0, 
Partick, .3, Earl 
; Dunfarmiins 


conceded only 18 points on serve — 
that included only one deuce game 
~~ but in the 10th Svensson 
suddenly began to lob the menac- 
ing Noah and earned hia first 
break point. But with the court 
wide open, he netted a backhand. 
Having survived that criaig, 
Noah moved on to the tiebreak. A 
match point eluded him at 6-5, 
another at 8-7, a third at 9-8 and a 


when Svansson, on his fourth set- 
point chance, whacked a forehand 
pags with pinpoint accuracy to 
push the conteat into a fourth set. 

The deciding set, with Noah still 
able to pull out an ace, produced a 


` SOCCER 


TODAY LEAGUE — FIRST DIVISION: Asi n Vika 
0, a Û, Û, rion 2; Lutun 4, 
Nottingham Forasl 2; Marchesiar City 2, Chariion 1: 


` Newcsala 2, Walord 2: Norwich O, Manchester 


2 
ص 


1:. Sholall Unied 3, Sioke 1; Shrewsbury 1, 
Portsmouth 0. Leading posllons: 1, Oldham {P 
15 Pla 31} 2, 13, 29; 3, Piyrmouth 15, 
ي‎ Res n | Bishops 0 

Colohe ster 1; Bournanouth 7. Fareham 2; Bristol 
Ci 3, VS Hugty 1; Bromsgrove O, 1 


IVAN LENDL, cried off with an 
injured hip, Boris Becker had flu 
and John McEnroe lost in the first 
round. It could have been a recipe 
for disaster, In the end, no one 
cared. An apic final to the 
£266,000 Benson & a cham- 
pole st Wembley on Sunday — 
a match perhaps unrivalled this 
year for courage, commitment, 
ekill and resilience — ended in a 
fever pitch of excitement with 
Yannick Noah, the world’s No. 6, 
just holding off the unseeded 
Swedish 20-year-old Jonaa B. 
e to win 6-2, 6-3, 6-7, 4-6, 
3 : 


Noah's performance proved, at 
long last, to the British public that 
he is one of the greatest attractions 
in the men's gams. SyYensson, who 
had never before been required to 


five sets, gave everything he 


Swedes had denied Noah titles 
in four previous Grand Prix finals 
this year. He waa determined that 
it would not happen again and was 
particularly satisfied that he 

ulled through when not in his 
at ahape. 


On a e appearance il. 
0 


London, . Noah has left empty- 
handed. Now he saya he ia deter- 
minéd not to end his career 


without playing a great match on 


Wimbledon’s Centre Court. 

It was a flamböyaht and elegant 
Noah who set ot on what was to 
prove a 3 hour 48 


ihute journey. 
Svensson had the 


test difficul’ 


! ty .coping with. the, tall French- 
ımnan’'s serve. Time after time he, 
‘was left floundering ns aces ' 


fiaahed by, E : 
By 4-4 İn the tid abt, Noaki had 


was too late to help in the FA Cup, 
for County went out 1-0 at 
Caernarfon Town, a North Wales 

rt-time team who play in the 
«Multi League. County were 
nat alone in: cp suffering, being 
Joined especially by Burnley, now 
of the Fourth Division but a pillar 
of the First nat too long ago. They 
went out 3-0 to Telford, wha have a 
considerable record of defeating 
League opposition in the Cup. 
Aan living to fight again 
were Wolverhampton Wanderers, 
former holders but now in the 
Fourth Division, who were held 1- 
1 by non-league club Chorley. 

In the English League Arsenal 
overtook Liverpool at the top of the 
ever-changing First Diviaion, the 
first time in two years that the 
London team have been there. 
They did 8o by a remarkable win 
4-0 at Southampton on Saturday 
and by Liverpool's failure in a live 
televised match a day later to 
conquer at home Sheffield Wednes- 
day, finishing in a 1-1 draw. 

In Scotland, Glasgow Celtic took 
a four points lead in the Premier 
Diviaion by beating their nearest 
rivals, Dundee United, 1-0 the 
winner coming from Johnston. 


% ¥ 7 
SQUASH provided world aport's 
most unbelievable story laat week 
with the defeat of Pakistan's 
Jahangir Khan by New Zcaland's 
Ross Norman, the world number 
two, in the final of the World Open 
at Toulouse. it was Jahangir'a lirat 
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Hoddle 
shows. 
true grit 


THERE was a certain grim satia- 
faction among British soccer sup- 
porters after last week’s round of 
European championship qualify- 
ing matches, England beat Yugo- 
slavia 2-0, displaying new 
qualities of commitment and blood 
on the way: Scotland at laat began 
scoring goals, though they would 
have preferred more than the 3-Û 
by which they beat Luxembourg; 
while Northern Ireland's young, 
rebuilt team worked unselfiahly 
for each other in sharing a goalless 
match in Turkey. 

England's waa literally a blood 
match and hard fought, althoug: 
not aA di a8 İt may have 
appeared when the wounded were 
counted. Yugoslavia’a substitute, 
Tuce, was unlucky enough to be 
carried off with what was thought 
to be a broken leg after a tackle 45 
seconds after coming on to the 
pitch. The injury was eventually 
found to be strained ankle liga- 
ments. England's Hoddle finished 
awash with blood fom a head 
wound after he and teammate 
Hodge had collided. Hodge had to 
leave the pitch for nine stitches in 
a wound, while Hoddle later had 
eight stitches in hia wounds. 


Alan Dunn's DIARY 


defeat in five years and was the 
result of hia loge of atamina and 
touch as well na Norıman's ambi- 
tion. 


% ¥ # 


YORKSHIRE CRICKET, alrcady 
without opener Geoffrey Boycull 
for next season, will also have a 
new captain. David Bairstow, the 
wickel keeper, waa replaced ant the 
weekend by the 34-year-old left 
arm spin bowler Phil Carrick. He 
ia the sixth captain in the past 
eight years. Bairatow was dia- 
missed from the post after refusing 
to accept an invitation to resign. 
His time in charge was often besat 
by the political rumblinga within 
the club over the role of Boycott, 
whoge contract has not been re- 


newed. 

In Pakistan the touring Weat 
Indians i ip the ETE 
series 8-0 by wining the 0 
the five matches at Sralkot with 
four wickets and three balls to 
spare. Pakistan made only 148 for 
aeyen in their 46 overs and West 
Indies replied with 161 for six, in 
gpite of their captain, Viv Rich- 
arda, being out firat ball. 

¥ % ¥ 
BRITISH HORSE RACING was 
saddened by the death last week of 
J Thompson, the first woman 
jockey to be killed since women 
were granted licenses to ride a 
decade ago. Miss Thompson, aged 
22, diad a week after going into a 
coma, from head injuries she re- 
calved - her horse fell at a 


Thompson was top woman jump 
jockey two seasons ago, 


% 3 ا‎ 
FRENCH RUGBY UNION re- 
gained pride at the weekend with a 


magnificent victory 16-3 over the 
touring All Blacka. And they did it 
by outplaying the New Zealanders 
at their traditional point of 
strength, the pack, Unlike the 
previous week, when the French 
submitted comparatively tamely, 
thoy attacked the All Blacka in the 
match at Nantes with such ferocity 
that the match could well have 
been 4s good as won by halftime 
had their kicking been as success- 


ful, Berot 8 ith only one of: 


hig first five kicks, As it was the 
teams were level 3-3, but tries by 
Charvet and Lorieux sent th 
French clear, .. . 


Aa it was, goals eluded the 
English atrikers, but two defend- 
ers, Anderson and Mabbutt, were 
nicely placed to finish off two 
movea that each had a touch of the 
Hoddle class about them, It was a 
timely moment for Hoddle to show 
that his elegant ability has an 
inner core of resolution, for he had 
the previous week been dropped by 
his club. Tottenham Hotspur, after 
a series of disappointing matches. 


N # 


SCOTLAND had hoped to beat 
Luxembourg in Glasgow by at 
least six goals, the margin that 
Belgium had achieved against 
Luxembourg in the same qualify- 
ing group. But to score three was 
some satisfaction for Scotland who 
had not scored in their previous 
two matches. The goals came from 
Cooper (2) and Johngaton, and Scot- 
land, like England, now lead their 
group with four pointa. 

Northern I[reland, meanwhile, 
were juat keeping in touch with 
England in their group by drawing 
in Turkey. It was a match of few 
scoring chances as two resolute 
defences held control, but Îreland's 
Hughes, aged 21, showed that he is 
in the mould of Jennings, his 
predecessor in goal, with two 
superb saves when Turkey really 
threatened. A draw was the least 
Ireland needed aa they now face 
matches - against England and 
Yugoslavia, twice, next year. 


r * # 


` “DOMESTIC: soocor En 
land saw the firat round of the fen 


Cup, when the survivors of many 
previous qualifying rounds among 
the non-league, part-time clubs 
join battle with tlıe lower order of 
the professional League clubs, It is 
always a fraught time for the 
League clubs, many teetering on 
bankruptcy and looking for a 
decent run in the knockout cup to 
boost takings. This year's star 
down-at-heel club are Stockport 
County — and there was no 
change in their fortunes in the cup. 
With only one win from their 15 

amea they are rooted at the foot of 
the Fourth Division and favourites 
to become onë of the first clubs to 
be relegated to non- soccer 
when the new League set-up is 
introduced naxt year. Last week 
they replaced their manager, 
bringing back Colin Murphy. It 
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28 PxP PxP 29 Q-NS Res!gns 


„The winning threat is 30 
followed by RxXN ch and Q-B7 a 
Sovlet grandmasters are reelllent, 
Following this defeat, Belyavsky also 
los! his next game to Hubner, hen 
rallled strongly. In the second half of 
the double-round event he beat 
n اا اانا‎ Korchnol in 
ccesaive rounds, Milles, In 
fall back. is 
Afler 12 of the 14 rounds at Tilbu 
Scores were Belyavsky 7Y4, Ljubojevic 
6% (1 adj), Karpov 6 (1 adj}, Hubner 
and Portisch 5'4 (1 adj), TImman 5 (1 
adj), Miles 4e (1 adj), Korchnol 4%, 


¢ A109632 
A7 


هh‎ 

South became the declarer In 6S 
after East had opened the bidding with 
3C. West led the queen of diamonds, 
and soulh won with tha ace and 
cashed the ace of clubs, discarding the 
losing diamond from dummy. 1 

Declarer's problem on this hand was 
the shortage of entries to the closed 
hand. He could not afford to expend 
the king of apades at trick three, and 
he found the key play of running the 
jack of spades on the first round of the 
sult. When this held the trick, he lurned 
his attention to hearts, running the ten 
of hearts to East's king. South was 
now In control. He ruffed the club 
return In dummy, ctössed to the king o! 
Spades end drew trumps by way of & 
second finesse ın the sull. The 3-2 
heart break then gave him twelve tricks 
with no further difficulty. 

Some players suggested afterwards 
that this was nol a good slam, bul | 
always maintain that any slam which 
makes is a gocod onel 


DOWN 
1, Old Instrument getting about by 1% 
7 


( 

2. See 12. 

3. Wıpe out with old absorber, W9 
hear (7) 

5. Midshlpman's Jacket (6) 

6. “Whoal” when breaking In hard 
(3. 2, 4) 

7. The man's got listeners in funeral 
carriages (7) 

8. Alse and fall in fall by 14 (9, 4) 

4. Authoress arranged murder, | hen 
concealed gold (2, 7) 

16. Suckers provide shelter and In" 
complete game (7) 0 

18. Comes when performarnce's 0ê 
(5, 2) (7 

19. Two cricket terms take loo long (7) 

20. Kindred Guardian setters gelling 

in the money (6) 

See 4 


OUSISDSL ACO 


س سال ا س دست 


P-B83 Q-N2! with advantage for Black. 
However, Miles and Timman analysed 
the positlon further and came up with 
another Improvemenl. 

18 P-B4! . 

Tha right way to sacrlfice the piece, 
since White now opens up the black 
king on several fronts. 

18 ... QxXN 19 P-KA4 Q-R4 
20 PxP PxP 21 P-BöëI K-Q1 

An İIngenlous Idea, artificlal queen's 

slide caslling, but lhe attack is too 


strong. 
P-QB Q-K1 23 PxP ch KxP 
24 Q-Q5 N-B3 25 R-B7 ch B-û2 


26 QR-KB1 R-Q1 27 R(1)-Bê K-B1 


By RIxl Markugs® 


singlelon club. This was ducked to 
West's king, and West switched back 
lo hearis. This was the moment of truth 
for declarer. He went up wlth dummy’s 
ace, crossed to hand with the ace of 
spades and led the jack of dlamonds to 
the queen and ace. East won the third 
dlamond with the king, leaving the 
following position: 


WEST 
49 
o97 
+4 
J109 


East should now have cashed the 
queen of hearts, but he greedily exlted 
with his remaining diamond. Declarer 
won with the ten, discarding a heart 
from dummy, and cashed his two club 
winners, Ihe second of whlch 
squseazed Eaat In the major sults. Jan 


—8OUTH—WEST——NORTH-EAST——- FUCK therefore emerged with ten tricks 


and a good maitch-point score ûn the 
board. 

This second hand was played by the 
Austrian champion Kurt Felchlnger 
after he and his partner, Karî Rohan, 
had been pushed into a slam by an 
i pre-empi. Dealer Easl; game 
all. 


In Kasparov-Timman, 4th match 
game 1885, and Milas-Timman, from a 
later round at Tllburg 1986, Black tried 
15 ... N(1)-A3, but thls also proved 
favourabla for White, 


"18 QxN P-K4 17 NXP B-B1 


Now 18 P-K4 BxN 19 PxB N-Q2 
favours Black, sinte White's pawns 
are dislocated and 20 P-B4 PxP ep 21 
RxP O-O-O gives Black the KN fille for 
his attack. In Kasparov-Tlimman, 6th 
game 1985, the sacrifice 18 N-Q4 PxN 
18 BPxXP Q-B4? 20 P-K4 did well, but 
GQllgorlc-Popovle, Yugoslav champlon- 
ship 1986, improved by 19 . . . O-O! 20 


Bridge 


THE Casino at Deauville's World 
Bridge Festival comprises two weeks 
of excilng events, with hundreds of 
e ا‎ making lt part of their annual 

oliday. in the afternoons, there ls a 
Yu-Graph contest tor the Deauville 
Gup between four countries, this year 
the nallonal squads of Austrla, Bel- 
glum, Holland and France. Austria 
were the convincing winners; and the 
overall individual champlon was Aus- 
Irla'a Jan Fuclk, who won most of the 
major events. Here Is an ordinary hand 
which Fuclk played very skllfully. 
Dealer South; love all. 


@ K82 

YQ AJ104 

¢ A98 

Q74 

WEST EAST 
® 95 4 J1043 
%9752 Y KQ83 
¢ Q5 ¢ K763 
Hh KJi092 h3 
SOUTH 

@ AQ76 

:ےا 

¢ J104 2 

e AB6S 


Fucik Markua 
1D NB 1H NB 
1S NB 2C NB 
3C NB 3D NB 
3NT NB NB NB 


West led the two of hearts to the ten 
and queen, and East swltched to his 


By ENIGMATIST 


15. Sse 4 
16. Frult from ihe back of the milk-float 


4 
17. Bie 8 izz — it's a maller of 
breeding {9) 
21. Lover's sironghold, Windsoale (8) 
22. 14's 20, hurt between the wings 


0 : 
24. waite, he insisted, need Irying 


ba 

5, Gem without Its p-peer (4) 

. See 12 

„ Sald where lo buy pig in tin? {6) 


ACROSS 
1. One who is often out on the tiles 


(6) 

4, 15 & 23 Father, the one on my 
right ‘and, with debris from rock 
bottom by 14 (10, 5) 

9. Help wlth Lincoln's shirt? (4) 

10. Now, December 25th (7-3) 

11. Without credit, walched TV? (6) 

12, 2, & 26 Parllamentarlans In 
W.C.2 oy 14 (3, 5, 2, 3, 6( 

13. Invert June 6 1944 paper for 
lapses of concentration 8 


ر ل س 


By Leonard Barden 


ware nat, after all, the first category 16 
tournament, but their results alill 
gained wide interest, notably because 
of Karpov's loss lo ths young Sokolov. 

Now another haeavywelght contend- 
er, the annual Interpolis Insurance 
evenil at Tllburg In Holland, has aimed 
to reassert lls position as king of the 
super-lournaments. Tilburg, wlth an 
average rating of 2618, fell marginally 
short of calegory 18, but for an 
horourable reason. Their lowest rated 
player was Tony Miles (2570) but Miles 
won Tilburg 1984 and last year he 
brought the event global headilnas 


.when, with an injured back, he played 
.. Stomach down on a hospital massage 


e 

Milas's opening round at TIlbu 
1946 began with a much debalêd 
variallon of the Queen's Indian 
Defence. Milas had lost an earller 
game with [his line, but now arrived at 
the board with a novalty so strong that 
Belyavsky resigned In under three 
hours play. 


GM Tony Milles (England) — 
GM Alexander Belyavsky (USSR) 
Queen's Indlan Defance 
{Interpolls, Tilburg 1988) 


1 P=-Q4 N-KB3 2 P-QB+4 P-K3 

3 N-KB3 P-ON3 4 N-B3 B-NS 

5 B-N5 B-N2 6 P-KS P-KR3 

7 B-R4 P-KN4 8 B-N3 N-Kë 

$ Q-B? P-û3 10 B-û3 BxN oh 
11 PxB P-KB4 12 P-Q6 N-B4 
13 P-KRA! 


This push, weakenirg Black's pawn 
front befora opening up the centre, 
adds blie to White's e In eariler 
games an Inmediate 13 N-Q4 Q-B3 14 


P-B4 NPxP was leas effective, 
14 N-Q4 Q-B3 


13 ... P-N5 
15 O-O NxB 


Nad 


White mates in three moves, against 
any defence {by A. F. Fegen, 1984) — 
a problem with a hidden trap. 


Solutlon No. 1932 

While K at KNZ7, Rs at Q5 and KNI, 
B at QB6, N atl KR4, Ps at QB2, KOZ, 
KA3 and KAS. Black K at K5, Q at 
QR3, N at ONZ2, Ps al QON3, QB6, K7, 
KBS and KAS. Male In Ihree. 

1 R-KBI1 (threal 2 P-B3 ch and 3 N- 
N2) PxR(Q) 2 N-B3 and if KxN 3 R-Q2 
or Q-N7 ch 3 A-N5. If 1... P-B6 2 R- 
KNI1 and 3 R-N4. 


AFTER Kasparov ¥ Karpov, lhe cur- 
rently fashlonabls chess event ls a 
guper-tournament — highly rated, 
elitist, and confined to the very besl 
players in ihe world. Bugojno In 
Yugoslavla sel the trend In the Spring 
when it clalmed the first category 16 
event, with an average raling for the 
eight participants of 2628, equlvalent 
to 253 on the BCF grading scale. 
Bugojno'’s organisers received adverse 
publicity when it was argued that thay 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
SPONSORSHIP APPEAL 


“What you 


«can do risht 
now to help 
Labour win’ 


Labour believes in freedom. Freedom from poverty, homelessness and 
eg — both hera and abroad. Just as important is the freedom to 
achieve, toqueation and to learn. The last aix year#have shown us how fragile 
those freedoms are. Now thay muat be rebuilt. Millions of people are looking 
to Labour ko generate jobs, services and a better future. 


But that lar't going ta enn unless Labour wins victory atthe polla 
ٰ 


e most poweıful campaign possible when 


, you will be 


~— and hasthe money to mounlL 
the election comea. 


That's why, if you become a Labour Party Sponsor 


ving usthe resources we need to get into fighting condition. We have been 


i a lat to lick Labour into ahape. Ya want to do a lot more. 


There ãs one great barrier to victory. And mundane as it may seem, 
thal barrier ishardcash, ar rather the lack of it. Labour simıply cannot afford 


today. Please 


to bê out priced by the Tories. 


That's why 1 hope you'll Sponsor the Labour Pa 


r 
ا‎ the form below and return it aa aoon as possible. And, ifyou complete 
the Banker's Order section, you"l] be giving us an income We can rely an. 


Freedom doesn't come free, 


gi srPronNnsORSHIP FORM hh 


: 
3 


Nuımbar 


I 
I wanl ta help Tha Labour Party achieve victory, ard conlinuc the fight 
I 4 E S for a fairer Sciely. “I wısh lo a as el belay: : 


ı onek £1I2ÛO s15 £250 esol £ 
I Pup FO flo £150 £200 £ 
1 “I do nal wısh to Sponsor, but | enclose a cheque/postal order for £ 

NaME Lu:Ms 

١ Adress 

1 Post Code 

f Enckse اس‎ Sponsaorshıp temitta nce, or complete the Barikar's Order 

1 section. İn either case, ansure you cornplale Ihe Nanıe anu Address panel. 

8 BANKER'S ORDER 

I TO (name of yur Bank! 


Ad dfE$S (otyour Bank! 


Your Bank Sort Code 


ting gia Pgures aE ThE HO Of yu cChATuEI 


The Labouy Pa 


the sum of an unl Irn wo 


Ff _1|9S86 and thereafler [he same amgunl onı 1hê same day 


monlh quarter LJ year (please ck untıl furiher nûliçe. 


on 
each 
S 

iw to The Labour Party, Roam 313, FREEPOST, London SE17 1BR. 
a 


1 
1 
5 
J 
8 
Û Piıease pay the Co. 0 pala Bank, London Branch (08-03-08) lo! Ihe account of 
i 
i 
8 
1 
1 


83 1 
1 
8 
م‎ 
1 
3 
8 
ٍ 
E 


